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Rural Education in the United States 


Foreword 


ur ability as a nation to develop and perpetuate our democracy will 

depend in a large measure on our ability to provide an effective 
rural educational program. The importance of the task is indicated by 
the fact that approximately half of our children and forty per cent of 
our adults live in rural areas. A sound educational program is necessary 
to insure the healthy, wholesome, intelligent rural population requisite 
to a sound national life. At the same time, it must provide the type of 
education needed by a large group of rural youth to prepare them for 


responsible citizenship in the urban centers in which they will eventually 
find residence. 


WHAT IS RURAL EDUCATION? 


As a Field of Education: As American education has increased in 
scope and complexity it has gradually been divided into an increasingly 
larger number of fields of specialization to permit more intensive study 
and attack upon the problems involved. One type of division has been 
made in terms of the age levels served—elementary, secondary, and 
adult. Another has been made in terms of subject matter, such as English, 
social studies, natural sciences, and mathematics. Still another division 
has developed around a group of related functions which have been set 
apart as a field of study either because of their similarity or because 
they represent the responsibilities of a single professional worker. 
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Rural education, like other fields, represents a group of related prob- 
lems. Otherwise it does not conform to any of the above patterns, Its 
problems arise out of the type of community with which they deal, 
They attain a homogeneity or uniqueness which classes them together 
in a field through the common denominator of the situation which 
creates them. 

While rural education may be said to deal with all aspects of educa- 
tion in rural areas (defined to include towns or villages of fewer than 
2,500 inhabitants, and the open country), its particular responsibility is 
those distinctive educational problems which arise because of the nature 
of the rural situation. 

Sparsity of Population: Basically, sparsity of population is the central 
factor which conditions the forces at work in rural areas and which 
creates the distinctive problems of rural education. The greater the 
sparsity of population, the more serious these difficulties become. Two 
types of educational problems result: (1) those arising from the social 
structure, the attitudes of the people, and the existing human relation- 
ships; and (2) those involving the development of educational methods 
and techniques to serve small groups. The first type has to do with the 
content of the curriculum, the relations of school and community, the 
adaptation of the administrative structure to the structure of the rural 
community, and the factors which contribute to a healthy, wholesome 
community life. The second concerns the size of school, the administra- 
tion of smaller schools, the organization of smaller classes of similar ages 
and interests, and the methods and techniques of teaching small groups 
effectively and economically. 

Scope: Some of the problems of rural education are found in rural 
areas alone. Most of them, however, are those of adapting methods, 
materials, techniques, and philosophy to the rural situation. The greatest 
possible utilization of educational methods developed in urban areas is 
necessary as a practical measure. Many of these are equally applicable to 
the rural school; others must be employed because of the excessive cost 
of developing and using new methods and techniques better adapted to 
rural needs. While this may mean some distortion of the rural situation 
to fit an educational program designed to serve large groups of pupils, 
a major part of the difficulty can be avoided by wise adaptation. 
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In accepting this point of view it must be clearly understood, however, 
that the basic purposes of education are the same for both urban and 
rural communities. Too often it is assumed that the methods, materials, 
and machinery must be the same for rural as for urban schools, and that 
only the purposes must be different. The assumption that a small rural 
school should be set up and operated as a vest pocket edition of a large 
urban school has often resulted in a meager, barren educational program. 
This is illustrated by the rural secondary schools limited to a college 
preparatory offering which meets the needs of only a small per cent of 
the pupils, or else provides only an equally narrow vocational training 
as preparation for certain occupations in the immediate community. 

The only sound attack on the problems of education for rural areas must 
begin with fundamental educational purposes and an understanding of the 
situation in which they are to be achieved, and then focus on the adapta- 
tion or development of methods, techniques, and materials designed 
efficiently to achieve them. Such a procedure includes an interpretation 
of educational philosophy in terms of the rural situation; a scientific 
analysis and interpretation of the rural environment—physical, social, 
and psychological—as it affects the building of an adequate educational 
program; and the adaptation of principles, procedures, and materials to 
the unique problems which arise in administration, curriculum, super- 
vision, guidance, and teacher education. This, then, is the field of rural 
education. 





EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN RURAL AREAS 


Any consideration of education in rural areas must be based on the 
already stated premise that the basic objectives or philosophy of educa- 
tion are the same whether rural or urban. Rural children, youth, and 
adults must be educated in terms of their individual interests, abilities, 
and needs, and to solve the life problems which they are or will be facing. 
Narrower, more limited objectives violate the principle of equality of 


opportunity which is fundamental to the perpetuation and progress of our 
democratic society. 


It is necessary, however, to interpret the basic objectives of education 
in terms of the learner’s rural environment if they are to be effectively 
realized through the educational program. For example, some of the im- 
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portant needs of the child can be discovered only through an under- 
standing of the community in which he lives, its people, its organizations, 
its natural environment, and its attitudes. Certain of these needs are com- 
mon throughout rural America; others are common only to a region, 
state, or local community. In like manner, the interpretation of the basic 
educational objectives must, in some respects, be applicable to all rural 
areas; in others, to the local community only. Institutions of nation- 
wide scope are responsible for developing procedures by which a sound 
interpretation can be made both nationally and locally. In the first case, 
the responsibility for the interpretation will devolve upon those con- 
cerned with rural America as a whole; in the second case, upon those 
concerned with a locality or an individual community. 


THE RURAL SITUATION 


The basic factors to be considered in analyzing the rural situation are 
the people, their community, their school, and the forces which play 
upon and shape community life as it affects education. 

Any definition of rural areas must necessarily be arbitrary. They may 
be characterized as those areas, primarily agricultural and sparsely popu- 
lated, in which the impact of the forces of nature is a basic factor in the 
lives of the people. The federal census defines rural areas as including 
the open country and all villages and towns of fewer than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. This widely accepted definition is used here, although it must be 
recognized that some towns of 4,500 or even more serve purely agricul- 
tural areas and are primarily rural in character, while elsewhere small 
villages are within metropolitan areas and are distinctly urban. 

The Rural Population: The rural population of the United States 
constitutes 42.3 per cent of the total population. It is subdivided into two 
major groups designated by the census as farm and non-farm or village. 
The farm population includes 22.9 per cent of our total population, and 
the non-farm or village, 19.4 per cent. 

The composition of the rural population from the standpoint of age 
is also important to education. It includes 49.8 per cent of the population 
of the United States five to nineteen years of age; 40.9 per cent of the 
young adults twenty to twenty-four years of age; 41 per cent of the 
adults twenty-five to sixty-four; 46.1 per cent sixty-five and older. 
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It will be noted that approximately half the children and youth under 
twenty years of age live in rural areas as compared with 4o per cent of 
the adults. The high percentage of school population as compared with 
adults indicates that a considerable proportion of the children reared 
in rural areas will spend their adult life in cities, This is significant from 
two standpoints. These young people must receive an education which 
will prepare them for the problems of urban life, and the rural areas are 
paying the costs of rearing and educating these future urban citizens. 

The Public School: Approximately half the public schools of the 
United States are located in rural areas. They enroll 50 per cent of the 
children, employ 55 per cent of the teachers, occupy 88 per cent of the 
buildings, and make 35 per cent of the current expenditures for public 
schools. 

More than four million elementary school children from farms are 
attending one- and two-teacher schools. Of these, nearly three million 
are in 138,500 one-teacher schools averaging about twenty-two pupils 
each, and slightly more than one million are in 23,200 two-teacher 
schools. The remainder are in graded village or consolidated schools. 
More than two million of the rural youth of high school age are in 
17,600 high schools. (Figures for 1930.) 

The public schools of rural areas employ more than half a million 
professional workers. These may be divided according to positions into 
the following groups. 

(1) County or District Superintendents. These 3,400 superintendents 
of the larger administrative unit which comprises a group of attendance 
districts or units are in most states called county superintendents. In New 
York and New England they are known as district superintendents, in 
Michigan as commissioners, in Louisiana as parish superintendents, and 
in Nevada as deputy state superintendents. Their duties vary from 
general supervision of open-country elementary schools to administra- 
tion of all schools, county and city, within the county or district. The 
method of selecting them varies from popular election to appointment by 
a local board of education or by the state education department to which 
they are responsible. The problems of this office and its proper organiza- 
tion are among the chief concerns of rural education. 

(2) Supervisors or Helping Teachers. There are 975 general super- 
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visors or helping teachers responsible for the supervision of curriculum 
and instruction in the group of schools commonly administered by the 
county or district superintendent. 

(3) Local Superintendents and Principals. The duties, and even the 
titles, of the 50,000 local superintendents and principals vary in different 
states. Typically this officer is in charge of one school which includes 
all twelve elementary and secondary grades, although in many states 
there are some separate high school districts, and in some cases the prin- 
cipal manages elementary schools only. He is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the school, but he usually does some teaching as well. 

(4) Teachers. There are 462,053 teachers in rural areas. One hundred 
and eighty-five thousand of the elementary teachers are in one- and 
two-teacher schools, and the remainder are in graded schools where a 
single teacher is responsible for from one to three grades. The secondary 
school teachers are in high schools covering from one to six grades and 
usually teach a wide variety of subjects to relatively small classes. 

(5) Professional Workers in Special Fields. It is impossible to report 


with any degree of accuracy the number of educational workers who: 


are engaged in special services, such as library, health, guidance, curric- 
ulum construction, or who serve rural areas in state education depart- 
ments and the like. It should be noted that the number of these workers 
is increasing, and that individual states, counties, and local districts are 
experimenting with effective methods of using them. This is encourag- 
ing despite the fact that there are as yet so few compared with the need. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Any realistic consideration of rural education must include attention 
to the other educational agencies in the community besides the public 
school. In this discussion and in the succeeding articles, the authors have 
limited themselves to the work of the public school, but they have done 
so with a keen appreciation of the fact that other agencies are performing 
important educational services which are a basic part of the total educa- 
tion program. Some of these agencies are the Agricultural Extension’ (in- 
cluding 4-H Clubs), the public library (including the county library 


1 See Brunner, E. deS. “Agricultural Extension Service.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 


41, pp. 43-50, October, 1939. 
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service), county health services, The Red Cross, WPA classes, the 
National Youth Administration, Boy Scouts, and Campfire Girls. 


DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The key to an effective educational program is the professional staff— 
teachers, administrators, and special workers. The ability of rural areas 
to secure and maintain an able, well-trained staff depends upon a number 
of interrelated factors. There must be a sound system of school finance 
which levies taxes according to ability to pay, and which includes funds 
to equalize educational opportunity. The best teachers cannot be retained 
unless they are paid enough to make their work a life profession. 
Partial support from other sources should be unnecessary. The admin- 
istrative structure must provide positions which will challenge the out- 
standing talent of the educational profession. This requires not only local 
units capable of attracting, retaining, and utilizing able leadership, but 
also the provision in state education departments and teacher training 
of specialists in the rural field. A third factor in the professionalization 
of education in rural areas is the development of methods and procedures 
adapted to the practical situation. Here research, experimentation, and 
the development of a professional literature are important. In brief, the 
assurance of the necessary professional staff will depend upon a sound 
program of school finance, an adequate administrative structure, the 
development of methods and techniques adapted to the small schools in 
small communities, and the provision of suitable training and appropriate 
professional literature. 

The Rural Community an Educational Laboratory: Those concerned 
with problems of school-community relationships and the democratic 
administration of the schools find the rural community a particularly 
effective laboratory in which to work. It provides a relatively simple 
situation in which basic relationships can be examined and fundamental 
principles discovered. Since the community and its various integral parts 
may be seen as a whole, it is possible to approach with a clear perspective 
the problems of utilizing community resources, coordinating community 
activities, and examining the democratic procedures at work. 

In rural America, as elsewhere, the continuous process of discover- 
ing or developing new resources, new occupations, new institutions, new 
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ways of carrying on community life, and even new communities js 
operating concurrently with the disappearance of other national re- 
sources, occupations, and even communities. Thus rural areas afford ex- 
cellent opportunities to study the educational implications of the evolu- 
tion of society, which, like a root-stalk, is growing at one end and casting 
off its outworn parts at the other. 

A sound educational program must be developed in terms of the social 
and economic forces which are playing upon the life of rural America. 
These are significant from the standpoint of curriculum content and 
administrative structure. The curriculum throughout the public school 
must give due consideration to these factors which are modifying and 
shaping community life as it relates to society as a whole, and the 
administrative structure must be in harmony with the total social struc- 
ture. For the education and supervision of teachers there must be both 
pre-service and in-service training which includes an understanding of 
the rural school, the rural community, and the methods by which they 
can best be served. Educational administration in rural areas has the dual i 
task of developing effective methods of educating small groups in small _ 
communities, and reorganizing the basic administrative structure of the 
public school. The whole program must be approached from the || 
scientific point of view, and practical ways discovered for meeting the 
changing situation. 1 


Frank W. Cyr ' 
Fannie W. Dunn 1 
Maser CaRNEY 1 
EpMuUND DES. BRUNNER 














Social and Economic Forces in Rural 
America and Their Significance 
to Rural Education 


By EDMUND pbeS. BRUNNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N understanding of the social and economic background of any 
A community is essential to the proper conduct of its educational 
enterprise. To anyone disposed to doubt this, the history of education in 
the last ten years should make clear the fact that the school is a social 
institution affected by the fortunes of the community it serves. Such 
understanding is necessary in determining educational policy on all levels 
from the community to the nation with reference to such things as 
finance, type and location of buildings, methods of teaching, and pupil 
guidance. It contributes to organizing the curriculum from the primary 
to the adult level. It is indispensable administratively, especially in fitting 
the pattern of the attendance and administrative units to the social pat- 
tern of rural America. Without such knowledge the increasingly urgent 
task of coordinating the educational programs of agencies serving rural 
America is impossible of accomplishment. 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


What is true of the individual community is true also of large sectors 
of the educational enterprise. The program of vocational educa- 
tion changes or should change with the advance of technology and the 
fluctuations of employment. The world’s largest adult educational enter- 
prise, the Extension Service of the state colleges of agriculture, would 
command little of the confidence farmers have in it had it failed to adapt 
its program to the AAA, the Soil Conservation Act, the spread of pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperation, and other changes of the last few years. 
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Therefore, those interested in rural education, whether responsible for 
state and national policies or local and county programs, can function 
effectively only as the conditioning factors of the social and economic 
milieu are taken fully into account. In fact, it has become necessary for 
all educators, to a greater or lesser extent, to consider the rural educational 
situation in determining their long-time programs. 

Population Migration. Take for instance the complex of factors asso- 
ciated with the word population. One aspect of this problem is migration. 
For more than a century prior to 1930 half the youth of rural America 
migrated cityward. With the constant advance in agricultural technology 
which has proceeded at but a slightly slower pace than industrial tech- 
nology, the countryside could spare these youth. Rural America has 
been the seedbed of the nation. It has contributed more than half the 
cost of educating and caring for the young men and women who so 
largely manned urban commerce and industry. The rural contribution to 
urban prosperity during the 1920’s equalled 20 per cent of the net farm 
income, a fact that rural leaders use in urging federal aid to education. 

From the urban point of view the problem of rural migration is also 
real. The bulk of the migrants are coming from those states which are 
near the bottom of the economic scale, which have poorer school systems 
and other social utilities. Because of differences in fecundity, these dis- 
advantaged states have up to twice as many children for every thousand 
adults as the richer urban states. Migrants from these states, many of 
them lying within “the six rural problem areas,” as defined by the federal 
relief authorities, are therefore ill-prepared to fit into urban life, and 
create not only economic problems, but problems for the health, educa- 
tional and sometimes for the police authorities of the cities. Many evi- 
dences of this could be given. Urban America has a tremendous but 
little-recognized stake in the source of its human supply. Without 
migration from rural America the cities would soon begin to decline. 

“Surplus” Youth. Many studies of migration show that the cities re- 
ceive from rural America, regardless of the status of the region, a some- 
what disproportionate share of the best and the poorest quality of rural 
youth. True, the rate of migration has been halved during the depression, 
but this has resulted in a piling up of “surplus” youth in rural America. 
From 1930 to 1936 the number of rural youth on the nation’s farms in- 
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creased five times as rapidly as the population of the nation as a whole. 
The total increase has been well over a million. Village youth have 
gained a quarter of a million while urban youth have declined half a mil- 
lion during the same period. At the present rate only 40 per cent of these 
rural youth are having farms made available to them through death and 
retirement of parents or other relatives. Can or should rural education do 
anything for these young people who in “normal” times would be use- 
fully employed in the towns and cities of the land? 

The problem transcends the depression conditions of the 1930’s. By 
1955, if present population trends continue, there will be between four- 
teen and fifteen million more persons of productive working years, eigh- 
teen to sixty-five, in our population than there were in 1935. Of that 
prospective increase more than half will be farm-born, about four out of 
five rural-born. If anything like “normal” times return, well over half 
the population of the United States in 1965 is living in rural America 
today or will be born there. The future of the nation is in the hands of 
the rural teacher. The city and the nation have a paramount stake in 
what happens to rural children and youth. 

Education for Life: How? Even in the prosperous states this factor of 
migration raises problems of magnitude for education. That the schools 
should prepare students for life is a favorite cliché of educators. Actually 
this means that the rural school should adjust its program to the needs of 
four groups: those who will return to the farm, those who will enter 
service occupations in the villages, those who will migrate directly to the 
cities, and those who will go to college. These diverse needs must be served 
as well as possible by relatively small schools, for two-thirds of the high 
schools of the United States have fewer than one hundred pupils. To 
carry out such a program well would strain even large resources. 

In addition to this problem there is that of atypical children. The small 
rural school has no facilities or personnel to deal adequately with the 
child handicapped by deficient eyesight or hearing or by low normal or 


subnormal intelligence.’ The number of such children in any given 


1The smallest rural system even approaching modern methods of special attention for 
such handicapped children (of which the writer knows) is a township with a population 
of 5,500, an enrollment of 1,500, and with $14,000 assessed valuation behind every child. 
Its five consolidated schools have an annual budget of nearly $150,000. This is an excep- 
tionally favorable situation. 
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school is not large, but the proportion, because of the absence of the sort 
of program for the handicapped now found in many cities, is higher than 
in the typical urban situation. 

Even when native ability is high, despite the amazing achievements of 
the WPA adult education program, many children in the rural prob- 
lem areas come from homes where the parents are functionally or actually 
illiterate. In such homes little is done to fortify the program of the school 
or to support more than a restricted and traditional program. 

Consolidation Limited. Consolidation is not the complete answer. Even 
under the more favorable circumstances of small, intensively cultivated 
farms such as are found in the fruit and vegetable areas of the South 
Pacific and North Atlantic coasts, village-located rural schools rarely ex- 
ceed 1,500 enrollment for both elementary and secondary divisions. Low 
population density sets definite limits to the size of the rural school even 
under exceptional conditions. In the Middle West the average village 
elementary school has 236 pupils, nearly one-fifth of whom come from 
the country. The average high school enrolls 192, half of whom are farm 
children. Even in rural communities centering in towns of from 2,500 to 
5,000 population, the respective average enrollments are 676 and 369, 
with 30 and 4o per cent originating in the open country areas tributary 
to the town. These facts are basic to educational planning in rural 
America.” 

Conditioning Factors and Forces. This, of course, is not to say that 
rural education is uninfluenced by the forces of modern technology, such 
as the automobile, the new agencies of communication, and modern farm 
machinery. Quite the contrary! The first-named has done much to make 
possible the consolidated school which will be discussed later. The phono- 
graph, the radio, and the moving picture have placed new teaching de- 
vices in the hands of rural educators. Despite financial obstacles to their 
use, worth-while experimentation is going on in adapting them for the 
purposes of rural education. 


2For nearly a decade a “sure-fire” source of hilarity when rural educators and rural 
sociologists foregather has been the report of a great research agency which advised a 
state legislature that rural high school districts should be laid out on a basis to provide a 
minimum active enrollment of 1,500 students. Each such district would have been larger 
than any of the New England states except Maine. The agency in question omitted such 
details as the transportation or dormitory problems implicit in such a scheme! 
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Modern farm machinery has been a disturbing influence in many areas. 
There are whole counties in which the proportion of farms using all- 
purpose tractors has tripled since 1934. Holdings have been consolidated 
as a result, and population has declined sharply.* More than once in the 
last fifteen years, because of mechanization and consolidation of farms in 
the winter wheat belt, with attendant population migration, a teacher has 
found herself under contract in the spring to teach in a school which in 
September had no enrollment. 

Advances in agricultural technology, of course, go far beyond mech- 
anization. The feeding’ of animals, selection of seed, analysis of soils, and 
similar techniques have not only helped to increase agricultural produc- 
tion per man and per acre (thus helping migration); they have also, by 
their results, given rural people an enhanced and increasing appreciation 
of the values of applied science and a scientific attitude that can be 
capitalized for the benefit of education. 

Rural education, like the communities it serves, is adversely affected by 
the depletion of natural resources. Drought and wind erosion have dealt 
the deathblow to some communities already wounded by mechanization. 
Thus, when undesirable tendencies in land use and tenure, such as the 
overstocking of range lands, the use of forest or grazing areas for agri- 
culture, with consequent soil erosion, together with uneconomic operat- 
ing units, excessive tenancy, dependency, tax delinquency, and heavy 
migration, indicate that a given region or sub-region faces readjustments 
in its whole economic life, the stability and location of social institutions, 
including schools, are vitally affected. Schools and other educational 
agencies can become useful partners in the task of educating the people in 
the indicated program of readjustment and development, as has been 
pointed out in studies by Lord and others.* 

Water erosion, unguarded against, can be dangerous. The writer has 

$On just two plantations in one community surveyed by the writer 35 and 42 tenant 
families, respectively, were evicted as a result of mechanization. More than 200 children 
of school age were affected. About half of these families moved to the nearest village and 


went on relief. The other half headed hopefully for ham and eggs in California. In both 
groups the children surely tasted the “grapes of wrath.” 

*Report of the Great Plains Committee. The Future of the Great Plains. Washington: 
National Resources Committee, 1936. U.S. Government Printing Office, 194 p. 

Lord, Russell. To Hold This Soil. Washington, D. C. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Miscellaneous Publications, No. 321, 1938. 122 p- 
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seen one prosperous lumber community go from a population of 800, 
with seventeen stores, a bank, three churches, and a six-grade, six-teacher 
school in 1924, to a place of 330 population, with three stores, two 
churches, and two teachers working in a dilapidated six-room building 
in 1936. One church had tumbled into an erosion-made gully during a 
three-day autumn rain. Nearly go per cent of the heads of households 
were on relief. True, this is an exceptional case, but it is indicative of the 
trend in many communities and of a situation that has occurred too fre- 
quently in the last decade and a half to be ignored. 

Socio-Economic Problems. America is becoming conscious, slowly but 
surely, of the problems here mentioned. But the rural educator is familiar 
with other social and economic forces neither so well recognized nor so 
effectively attacked as these. The children of more than 700,000 share- 
croppers, Negro and white, overcrowd some tens of thousands of one- 
and two-teacher schools in the South for six months or even less out of a 
year. Their schoolmates, for the most part, come from an additional mil- 
lion homes of farm tenants and from the uncounted thousands of families 
of farm laborers who have dropped to the lowest rung of the agricultural 
ladder. Yet such handicapped children, educated in such schools, will 
form an appreciable proportion of the voters of tomorrow’s cities. Else- 
where, other teachers work with the children from more than another 
million tenant homes, more prosperous in every way, but sharing with 
tenants the nation over the insecurity and mobility of that status. 

Whether the rural teacher deals with children from the homes of 
owner or tenant operators, rural education is carried on in a socio- 
economic environment quite different from that in which the traditions 
of rural education were formed. The changes go far beyond the various 
physical and technological factors already mentioned. In the century 
since Horace Mann, what happens in the cotton areas of Brazil, on the 
steppes of Russia, in the pampas region of the Argentine, and the million- 
acre “stations” of Australia has become of more concern to John Farmer, 
U.S. A., and his family than what happened in the next county was to his 
grandfather. Because of what has happened in the faraway places of the 
earth, international conferences on wheat and cotton have debated issues 
that affect vitally the amount of seed and fertilizer the farmer buys be- 
fore he goes forth to sow. Because of national efforts to achieve self- 
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sufficiency for economic and military reasons, John Farmer and from 
four-fifths to nearly all of his neighbors have since 1933 repeatedly, and 
usually by ever-increasing majorities, voted for social control in agri- 
culture, a situation unprecedented in American history. The mechanics 
of administering this plan have been democratically lodged in local and 
county committees elected by farmers. These committees have made de- 
cisions directly affecting, within the limits set by law, the receipt of 
funds from the federal treasury by individual farmers. These two facts, 
apart from their influence on rural life and education, should give a new 
meaning to “civics” in the curriculum of any rural school. 

Social forces have not only made the farmer a member of the world 
community, they have bound him inextricably to the national fortunes. 
This has occurred as agriculture has shifted from the old subsistence to 
the new commercial basis. For a quarter of a century, agricultural in- 
come and factory wages have shown an almost one-to-one correspond- 
ence. This does not necessarily prove cause and effect, but it clearly 
establishes a relationship. Half the unemployed in March, 1933, were out 
of work because of the collapse of rural purchasing power. Agriculture 
and industry have a vital stake in each other’s prosperity that neither 
sufficiently recognizes. The interdependence of the major socio-economic 
groups in the United States is not merely a concept of social philosophers; 
itis a hard and largely measurable fact. 

Farmers have recognized this factor of interdependence among them- 
selves, and the institutionalized expression of that cooperation is to be 
seen in the cooperative movement. Last year approximately one-fourth 
of the food and fiber raised on American farms and sold in this country 
was cooperatively marketed—close to two billion dollars worth. Pur- 
chasing or consumer cooperatives of various types accounted for about 
10 per cent of the farmers’ retail trade in rural areas. About two-thirds 
of the commercial farmers of the United States belong to two or more 
cooperatives. In Wisconsin the teaching of cooperative marketing and 


purchasing is now required and several other states are considering similar 
action. 


Space does not permit cataloguing a number of other social and eco- 
nomic forces which affect rural education. Mention should be made, 
however, of the increasing awareness of the rural population of the social 
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utilities at the disposal of the urban population and of the increasing de- 
termination of the former to work out some procedures whereby such 
utilities can be adapted to serve in the rural environment. The county 
health units are an illustration in the field of public health; county library 
systems, state boards, and in a few states, county boards of welfare are 
others. The current widespread interest and achievement in drama, music, 
and art in many sections of rural America is an illustration in another 
field, as is the great success of adult education programs. Such develop- 
ments create assets and opportunities for the rural school which, if not 
taken advantage of, in some places tend to damage its prestige and 
position. 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


So much for the broader aspects of the situation. It is now necessary 
to give some attention to the local community and its school. It is in local 
communities that national trends impinge upon individuals, and every 
local community has its own variants of these trends which must be 
understood and interpreted educationally. 

This becomes quite clear when population is considered from the local 
point of view. Despite the rural-urban migration, the population of rural 
America has steadily increased, though at a slower rate than urban pop- 
ulation. Yet from 1900 to 1930 from two-fifths to one-half our counties 
decreased in population. Obviously, long-range planning of school facili- 
ties as well as other elements of the educational enterprise should con- 
form to local, not national, trends. Conversely, the flight from the 
drought areas has greatly affected the Pacific Northwest. The popula- 
tion of a single county increased by two thousand persons in one year. 
One state is receiving more than one thousand farm families a month, and 
more than half these people are settling on the poorer soil, in more isO- 
lated areas, with below average resources, where the provision of edu- 
cation and other social utilities creates severe problems. This also raises 
the question of long- and short-range planning. 

The villages and towns of the United States show a tendency to grow, 
but in certain regions the dominant tendency is toward stability of pop- 
ulation. The conditions that make for growth, stability, or decline are 
becoming increasingly clear, and, as stated previously, these local situa- 
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tions must be individually considered. ‘The rural non-farm population is 
growing more rapidly than the farm population, and in some areas most 
rapidly outside the metropolitan centers, so that there are places where a 
majority of the open country population is non-farm. A course of study 
based on the assumption that open country children are farm residents 
would be patently unsuited for such a situation. 

Frequently these variations in rural life and conditions fall into a defi- 
nite pattern related to distance from a major city. This has been found 
true of several hundred social, economic, agricultural, and educational 
factors.* It seems clear that programs based on the assumption of general 
similarities of all rural areas, even within a state, will be seriously handi- 
capped. 

Wealth and income are conditioning factors, despite the well-known 
fact that poorer states and communities put forth more effort to support 
what schools and churches they have than more prosperous places. Thus, 
where per capita retail sales in 1930 were less than $300, there were 
forty pupils per teacher in rural village schools. Where they were be- 
tween $400 and $500, there were thirty-one. Moreover, per-pupil costs 
rose more rapidly, proportionately, than class size declined. The poorer 
a community, the more important it is for the educational leaders to 
know the socio-economic situation. There have been tragic cases in 
which an ill-informed, enthusiastic schoolman has oversold a community 
on a new school building and halted the progress of all other social in- 
stitutions for years. 

Many other illustrations could be given. The increased availability of 
electric power in rural areas in the last five years means not only sup- 
planting the kerosene cookstove with the electric range, the icebox with 
the electric refrigerator, but also the development of some new jobs. 
Rural stores have increased in number during the depression, many of 
them being started by young people in new and non-competing lines. 

The social and economic factors mentioned above and many others 
have implications for curriculum construction as well as for educational 


‘Brunner, E. deS. and Kolb, J. H. Rural Social Trends, Chap. V. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 1933. 


Brunner, E. deS. and Lorge, Irving. Rural Trends in Depression Years, Tables 8, 14, 
1§, 16, §3, 56. Columbia University Press, New York. 1937. 
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policy. The community and adult education programs of schools must be 
planned with reference to what the civic organizations of any given place 
are already offering. Where population is declining and migration is im- 
portant, for instance, either a curriculum orientation to show pupils 
unsuspected assets at home, or increased emphasis on the opportunities 
afforded by the city, or both may be necessary. The guidance program, 
if any, would also be affected. 

One of the most important arguments for community study by rural 
educators is that data secured by this means give the only sound basis on 
which to organize attendance and administrative units. It is an accepted 
fact that the original layout of our rural school districts is outmoded, It is 
not generally recognized that in the less complicated society of the last 
century these districts fitted the needs of the pioneer community. The 
rural school district of tomorrow must fit equally well the pattern of the 
modern community, and that pattern is now fairly clear. The nineteenth 
century rural community was centered in the crossroads neighborhood. 
That of today is centered in the village or town that performs the pri- 
mary financial, social, commercial, professional, and educational service 
for the people of the contiguous open-country area. Two-fifths of the 
members of village churches and almost as many members of social or- 
ganizations come from the farm. Nearly one-third of the village ele- 
mentary school pupils and one-half of those in the high school are open- 
country residents. Moreover, there is little difference in these last pro- 
portions whether the village school is part of a consolidated district or 
not. Consolidation by social process has outrun consolidation by legal 
enactment. When a village of more than seven hundred fifty or eight 
hundred population shows no signs of decline but has a stable or growing 
service area and population, it supports a strong presumption that it can 
be used as the center of an attendance if not of an administrative unit for 
schools. Below that population, and where there are evidences of decline, 
careful study should be made before an expansion of the school plant or 
program is undertaken. Effort must be made to use the natural commu- 
nity as the high school unit if the population and economic bases warrant. 

It must be remembered, however, that within any predictable future, 
topography and low population density will prevent the number of one- 
and two-teacher schools from falling below fifty to seventy-five thou- 
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sand. In such areas, centers are also likely to be small. Attendance units 
will be on a neighborhood basis, but the administrative unit should cover 
wider areas. The groups involved should, as far as possible, be homo- 
geneous for educational purposes, and a study of local situations by socio- 
logical techniques will often prevent serious difficulties later. 

Finally, a knowledge of the local community is essential as a basis for 
coordinating the various educational programs of the community. The 
number of these is increasing considerably with the various federal pro- 
grams in health, relief, rehabilitation, soil conservation, and so on. Various 
social organizations are showing marked tendencies to stress the educa- 
tional side of their work. Overlapping of effort, a luxury which rural 
America cannot afford, is becoming too frequent. As a universal agency, 
more stable and better equipped than most others, the school may well 
take leadership in a coordinating effort. This involves understanding the 
purposes, programs, and social contributions of the various agencies, to- 
gether with such a knowledge of the total needs of the total community 
that a program of compelling reasonableness can eventually be attained 
by the slow processes of democratic discussion and leadership. 

















Planning the Curriculum for Rural 
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ie what respects, if at all, should curriculum content for rural and 
urban schools be differentiated? And why? Only three reasons for 
such differentiation are plausible: (1) the major goals of education in the 
two situations are not the same, (2) rural and urban children are by 
nature essentially unlike, (3) distinctive environmental factors, including 
the size of the school, cause significant differences in present and poten- 
tial experiences. 

The first of these may be dismissed at once. A presupposed fixed status 
denies the democratic ideal of freedom. Place of birth or socio-economic 
status is no indication, in America, of the sphere in which an individual 
will spend his life or the functions he may be called upon to serve. The 
socio-economic conditions discussed in other articles in this issue result in 
a flow of rural youth cityward. There can be no predetermination of 
who shall go and who shall stay. Rural education must make provision 
for both. 

So confused and contradictory is the evidence with respect to bio- 
logical differences in rural and urban children that no claim for distinc- 
tive curriculums can be based upon it. Even if the differences in the 
averages of measured traits were always in the same direction (which 
they are not), even if the measures used were valid and inclusive (which 
has been disputed), even if discovered levels of ability were primarily 
attributable to original nature and not to past nurture, or modifiable by 
future opportunity (which is challenged by an important group of in- 
vestigators )—nevertheless the range of abilities in each population group 
would necessitate adjustments to individual differences rather than gen- 
eral adaptation of the curriculum to the nonexistent “average” child. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL BASIS FOR CURRICULUM DIFFERENTIATION 


There are, however, distinctive environmental conditions in rural and 
urban America which do call for distinctive adaptation of the cur- 
riculum. Such adaptation has long been made, to a considerable degree, 
for urban schools. In fact most so-called general curriculum construction 
has been in terms of the experiences, needs, and conditions of urban 
environments. This situation has been aggravated to some extent by the 
reiterated emphasis on “our industrial civilization,” which has minimized 
the extent to which an agrarian culture still characterizes a very large 
part of our population and especially of our child population. 

Distinctive Characteristics of Rural Environments. Dewey has said 
that an effective system of education must “constantly take into account 
the conditions of the local community, physical, historical, economic, oc- 
cupational, etc., in order to use them as educational resources.” Whether 
a distinctive rural curriculum is thereby necessitated depends upon 
whether there are distinctive conditions of rural communities in general. 
Unquestionably conditions in one local community differ in detail from 
those in another. Nevertheless there is a general pattern or framework of 
conditions which characterizes a community as rural, Included in this pat- 
tern are certain aspects of “modern social problems”; a natural environ- 
ment of distinctive range and richness; distinctive educational contribu- 
tions, negative and positive, from institutions other than the school; and 
the special necessity for the rural child of parallel development of in- 
sights and controls related to both urban and rural living. 

Distinctive, also, are the potentialities in rural areas for contacts with 
the experiences and instrumentalities of social life, which on the one hand 
are peculiarly rich for educational purposes, and on the other peculiarly 
limited or unfavorable. Social agencies and institutions in rural com- 
munities tend to be simple in nature, few in number, and various in edu- 
cational contribution. Family life commonly retains many of its old-time 
educational potentialities. Nearly all forms of occupation may be repre- 
sented in the community, some of them in the household or handicraft 
stage, and most of them, if not all, in easy range of contact or approach 
for the child, who indeed often actively and realistically shares in those 


1 Dewey, John. Experience and Education, p- 36. Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 
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which occur in his home or on his father’s farm. Recreational agencies, 
however, and such cultural facilities as libraries and museums, are few 
and often not easily accessible, and a widely scattered population may 
preclude numerous and extensive social contacts despite the fact that 
automobiles are common. Motion pictures and radio are less generally 
available in rural than in urban areas, although radios are increasing in 
number. The amount of reading material in the homes is limited. Both 
ignorance and the demands of labor often rob the child of much of the 
opportunity for wholesome growth which the natural environment 
offers. Aesthetic forms of expression found in the rural environment 
ordinarily are limited to the simpler folk arts and such music, literature, 
and drama as the radio may bring. 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT NECESSITATED BY DISTINCTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Adjustment to Child Needs. The curriculum of the rural school, re- 
lated as it must be to the lacks and potentialities of the rural situation, is 
of necessity distinctive to the extent that these are so. Only a few exam- 
ples of these can be given here. 

Common characteristics of rural children are shyness and linguistic 
under-development. The rural school should, therefore, make especially 
extensive provision for group activities involving work and play with 
other children, which in turn requires a great deal of oral and written 
communication. Older persons from the community should be asked to 
participate in these activities in order to give the children wider expe- 
rience in meeting and communicating with others on a give-and-take 
basis. 

Particularly on the primary level is it important to recognize the de- 
velopmental inadequacies of meager home environments. Rural children 
entering the first grade are in many cases not ready for reading. To the 
linguistic inadequacies resulting from deficient cultural contacts is added, 
in many cases, the handicap of a home environment in which a foreign 
language is generally used. Large numbers of first-grade pupils in rural 
schools are less than six years old. Very few rural schools have kinder- 
gartens, yet in several states the legal age of school entrance is five or 
younger and in some states where the entrance age is six inadequate law 
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enforcement allows younger children to be admitted. By raising the 
entrance age the proportions of very young children in the schools might 
be materially decreased, but the desirability of this is questionable. Except 
in superior rural homes (the children of which are usually able to cope 
with conventional first-grade work), it is doubtful whether an added 
year or two of home experience would increase the experiential basis for 
reading readiness. However, there is at present very little likelihood of 
general provision of kindergartens, as such, in rural schools. 

The first-grade curriculum for such situations, if facts were faced, 
would not be a reading curriculum at all. It would be an experience cur- 
riculum, full of opportunities for seeing, doing, playing, singing, and 
especially talking. Reading would be incidental, as would number work 
and writing. 

There is a wide age range in rural elementary schools. Retardation is 
excessive, partly because of a maladjusted primary curriculum and the 
too brief terms; and partly because of irregular attendance which is the 
outgrowth of various factors—distance from school, poor roads, bad 
weather, mobility of tenant and seasonal labor groups, demands of farm 
work at planting and harvest periods, parental ignorance or indifference, 
and the child’s own lack of satisfaction in his school experience. The 
junior high school organization is practically nonexistent, the elementary 
school period being eight years except in a few states where the system 
provides seven grades. The curriculum for the upper two or three grades 
thus must face the necessity of providing, for large numbers of adolescent 
pupils, experiences appropriate to their maturity, their social interests, 
and the responsible place which many of them are taking in the life of the 
home and the farm. For such pupils vocational interests and needs should 
determine the curriculum in a way not generally desirable in urban ele- 
mentary schools. As school facilities improve, provision for such interests 
and needs will have to be made less often in elementary schools. Mean- 
while, however, provision should be made for these adolescents wherever 
they may be enrolled. 

Great numbers of rural children are undernourished. This condition 
characterizes not merely individual children or individual schools but 
whole areas. In small rural schools under such conditions, the school 
lunch affords a center of interest for an important curriculum unit. The 
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children participate in the planning, preparation, and serving of the 
lunch; to it they contribute from their homes as they can; for it perhaps 
they cooperatively grow and can food. The effects of this unit are ap- 
parent not only in better physical condition of the children, but also, if 
the educational possibilities inherent in the situation are realized, in an 
astonishing range of learnings, knowledge, understandings, habits, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations in the fields of natural and social science, 
hygiene, safety, arts, and even in the three R’s. The school lunch, as a 
Re curriculum unit, is peculiarly adapted to one-teacher schools and slightly 
less to two-teacher schools. Where there is a large number of children to 
be fed, the burden of preparation is too heavy for the children to take 
the major responsibility. Where there are many very young children, it 
is difficult to find enough simple or easy tasks to give them a genuinely 
responsible part. The school lunch, thus, is an illustration of a unit which i 
is distinctively appropriate to one type of school situation, as well as toa | 
< type of child need common in rural areas. 
Adjustment to Social Environment. If rural children are to learn social ' 
living by genuinely participating in social life, the only firsthand expe- 
riences easily available to them are those of rural communities. There- 
fore, these communities must be studied to find potential enterprises ( 
which are suited to the child’s present maturity and most promising for | __, 
his continued growth. | 
Such study will reveal opportunities characterizing large numbers of 
rural situations in the same county, state, or region. The relatively simple 1 
tt rural society affords to children types and degrees of responsible and | 
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f i complex organization of urban life. Ee 

The problems of social living represented in the rural environmentare 
an integral part of the social problems of the nation, but their rural | 

aspects are often distinctive. Typically rural, for example, are low finan- | 

cial returns for labor and investment; need of a broader tax base to | 

ed lighten the present heavy burden on the farm owner; specific aspects of | 
ih conservation, as of soils and forests; farm cooperatives; sustenance farm- 
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farm agent or nurse; securing a safe water supply; and bonding the 
county for roads in order to make secondary education accessible to all 
children. With respect to most of these problems even elementary school 
pupils in a rural community can be helped to a better understanding of 
the causes and controls and sometimes even to a share in their solution. 
Adjustment to Natural Environment. Distinctive conditions are to be 
found also with respect to the natural environment. It affords resources 
of great richness and extent for the development of awareness, interest, 
and comprehension in the field of science, including the simple me- 
chanics of home and farm equipment, and even of such childish play- 
things as seesaws and swings. Moreover, recreational and aesthetic 
opportunties abound for those who “in the love of Nature hold com- 
munion with her visible forms.” The rural curriculum, therefore, should 
include at every level of child development extensive expriences in and 
with the natural environment, to arouse interests, develop curiosity and 
observation, extend comprehension and appreciation, and give oppor- 
tunity for creative expression in both practical and aesthetic forms.’ 
Supplementation of Local Resources. It would be unfortunate to as- 
sume, however, that the local community alone can afford all the edu- 
cational experiences needed by rural children. There are at least three 
ways in which its resources must be supplemented by the school. 
(1) The curriculum of the rural school should utilize appropriate con- 
tributions from the cultural heritage. Discovery of problems in the com- 
munity should lead to a study of the recorded experience of others in 
dealing with similar problems, and its application in the present situation. 
Appreciation of beauty in the environment should be stimulated and 
nourished by the expression in literature, music, and pictures of the 
artist’s insight and appreciation, and this in turn should lead to the 
pupils’ own appropriate expression. (2) Deficiencies, as, for example, in 
the aesthetic and recreational life of the community, should be com- 
pensated by special opportunities for experiences in these fields through 
or by the school, with equipment for such experiences given important 
consideration in school budgets. (3) The community of firsthand expe- 


. For an illustration of use of the environment in a three-teacher rural school, see 
Living and Learning in a Rural School, a sound film produced by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College, under the supervision of Frank W. Cyr and Fannie W. 


Dunn. 
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rience should be made as broad as possible, and extended through ideas to 
include communities of interest as well as of geographic area, The young 
child of the open country has much opportunity for contributory par- 
ticipation in aspects of the work of home and farm. His play life, how- 
ever, if limited to recapitulation of home and farm activities, may arrest 
him on a plane of low development, and bring him few, if any, fuller 
experiences than have been provided through the work or informal ob- 
servation of his daily life. If his “community” is conceived of as bounded 
by the farms which surround him, his opportunities for increased social 
experience on the level of his maturity are very limited. When, how- 
ever, the rural community is seen to be village-centered, the educative 
environment rapidly expands. Through individual or group excursions 
he is introduced to a host of experiences with social institutions and 
activities in which his realistic participation may indeed be limited but 
with which he can identify himself. Stores, markets, mills, trains; gov- 
ernment as exemplified in post office, fire department, roads, or traffic 
lights thus enter into his expanding concept of his world and afford him 
material for more varied self-expression. 

The rural child must also be introduced to forms of community other 
than those of geographic propinquity. Community of interests may 
lead him to the “cotton areas of Brazil, the steppes of Russia, or the 
pampas region of the Argentine” mentioned in the article by Brunner; to 
cooperatives, and through them to the Federal Government or to the 
cooperatives of Nova Scotia; to workers in industry who, if he is to 
know economic security, must be able to buy his father’s crops and 
whose work he may perchance share when he comes to manhood; to 
his forefathers, who through their labors, their mistakes, and their 
wisdom made his land what it is today—that he may better understand 
how what is has come to be, and better see how what should be may 
be achieved. 

In such a rural school curriculum as these considerations imply, dis- 
tinctive content is inevitable, even though it is drawn, as it must be, 
from the common capital of all education and uses much that is com- 
mon to schools in all types of situations. All the children of the United 
States must develop such understandings and appreciations as these in- 
volve, but each must reach them by his own road from his own place. 
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CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT NECESSITATED BY DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS 


Not only the distinctive characteristics of the rural environment but 
also the constitution and conditions of the rural school itself call for dis- 
tinctive curriculum provision. The nature of the environment conditions 
the selection, the supplementation, and to a considerable extent the 
sequence of experiences; the characteristics of the school necessitate dis- 
tinctive patterns of organization of the total curriculum. Some of these 
characteristics are the size of the school, the range of ages and of abilities 
in rural schools, the length of school terms and vacation periods and the 
months in which the school session falls, poor attendance, the relatively 
large number of grades in the charge of a single teacher, the relatively 
small pupil-teacher load, and the one- and two-teacher type of school 
which still generally serves farm children. Some of these characteristics 
are wholly bad, and will be removed when public opinion is educated to 
enact and enforce needed legislation and finance adequate school facil- 
ities. Some are under attack because the educational program designed 
primarily for urban schools proves inefficient where they exist. A few 
may be most desirable if the program is adjusted to them. 

Age and Ability Range. The wide range of ages commonly found in 
rural elementary schools has already been mentioned. Ability range is 
even greater. Large proportions of children of very low mentality are 
found in the same classes with normal and superior pupils. This con- 
dition obtains because practically no special facilities for atypical chil- 
dren exist in rural communities, and because, even where state institu- 
tions can and do take care of all the extremely low deviates, it is not 
always possible to induce rural families to part with them and it may 
not always be desirable to do so. 

Two types of curriculum adjustment have been found serviceable in 
making provision for wide ranges in age and ability. The first is organ- 
ization in admittedly heterogeneous groups on an activity rather than a 
subject basis. Community of interest rather than equality of achieve- 
ment determines the membership of a group. Some enterprises are so 
wide in scope as to enlist the interests and utilize the abilities of every 
grade level. The second type of adjustment is definite provision for in- 
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dividual differences, by committee or individual contributions to a 
group project, occasional independent projects, and the use of individual 
instructional materials as needed. Exclusive or even extensive use of 
“individual instruction” in small rural schools is, however, to be de- 
plored, since children from isolated homes need especially the socializing 
experiences of group undertakings and contacts. 

School Terms. In rural areas school terms of six months or less are all] 
too common, and the average school term is eight months in length, In 
some communities the school year begins in midsummer, there is a recess 
in the fall to allow children to help in harvesting the crop and another 
in the spring to allow them to help with planting. Where this adjustment 
to the labor demands of the farm home is not made, children, especially 
those of eleven or twelve and older (but sometimes even of primary 
grade age) are absent for varying periods of time in both fall and spring. 
Under such circumstances as these, it seems imperative that the curricu- 
lum should be so organized as to make the best use possible of the brief 
educational period available to these children. 

A recent study* of an area of 115 square miles serving 1,030 ele- 
mentary pupils in ten schools, staffed by thirty-six teachers, reports: “In 
the use of the divided session there appears to be a certain amount of 
time wasted, as a part of the first month in the winter is devoted to re- 
viewing the work covered during the short summer period. The time 
lost . . . places the actual teaching time of these schools nearer a seven- 
month than an eight-month term.” From general facts on the actual 
curriculum as well as from statements elsewhere in the report, it is a fair 
assumption that the “work covered” which had to be reviewed, con- 
sisted mainly of drill in the three R’s, with, for children of the third or 
fourth grade and above, textbook work in geography, history, and 
hygiene increasing in amount with advancing grade. Factual learnings 
and skills developed in the brief summer term were no doubt forgotten 
in the long recess period which followed. Could not a specially devised 
curriculum obviate this waste? The summer period would give oppor- 
tunity, unavailable in typical urban schools, for guided experiences in 
the natural environment. These might well be so planned that the aware- 


3Fulmer, Henry L. An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area. Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S.C. 1939. 
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ness, interest, or understanding which they developed would be rein- 
forced, deepened, and extended in the succeeding work recess, also spent 
out-of-doors. Surely if the curriculum maker faced squarely the total 
lives of these children in their community, the school curriculum, no 
matter how divided, might be made economically to serve their needs. 

It is also important that the curriculum be adjusted to actual length of 
the school term. Teachers in schools of six, seven, or eight months ordi- 
narily must make selection of elements from a conventional nine months’ 
program. Expert effort should be directed to the problem of developing 
six, seven, or eight months’ programs where terms of these lengths are 
found. 

One contribution to the solution of this problem is definite planning 
for promoting the education of children through their experiences in the 
long summer vacation. “The Vacation Unit” * begins in the spring and 
terminates in the fall. The school’s part in it consists in arousing interests 
which will result in fruitful experiences during the summer; giving such 
guidance in planning summer enterprises as seems necessary for effective 
development of purposes set up in the spring; making needed materials 
available where possible; and, in the fall, providing opportunities for the 
pupils to share with each other the experiences and the interesting prod- 
ucts of their summer’s activities. 

Attendance. As long as socio-economic conditions necessitate or per- 
mit poor attendance, pupils who suffer these interferences in attendance 
must not be avoidably penalized therefor, but the curriculum must be 
so organized as to provide worth-while experiences, even if slower 
growth for them. An effort to adjust the curriculum to the needs of 
older pupils whose school year was only one hundred days in length be- 
cause they were absent in the fall and spring was reported some years 
ago from a Maryland county.’ In this situation the supervisor planned 
the curriculum for four quarters of fifty days each, and by an ingenious 
plan of rotation made it possible for the children with only the two mid- 


‘Johnston, Eula A. and Carpenter, Anna L. “The Vacation Unit.” Teachers’ Lessons 
Unit Series, No. 101. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 1939. 

*Fisher, Hazel. “Adjustment of Curriculum to the Hundred Day Pupil.” Rural School 
Supervision, Bulletin 1927, No. 24, pp. 46-50. United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1927. 
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dle quarters at their disposal to advance yearly, with, it is true, only a 
minimum of achievement, but with that minimum coordinated so that 
no time was wasted. Other types of provision might be definitely planned 
to improve the total in-school and out-of-school curriculum of children 
who cannot as yet be protected against the interference of economic 
demands with school attendance. 

One- and Two-Teacher Schools. Despite a thirty years’ drive for 
consolidation, the majority of farm children still get their elementary 
education in schools of one or two teachers. Fortunately for the millions 
of children who for many years to come will continue to attend these 
schools, it has been demonstrated that, given an organization and a cur- 
riculum adjusted to their distinctive conditions, both the one-teacher and 
the two-teacher school are able to offer education of high quality.* 
The chief elements in the effective conduct of such schools have been 
the classification of pupils in not more than three groups of wide age and 
achievement range, rather than in the eight grades of the conventional 
elementary school; supplementation of group projects with individual 
work; organization of instruction in broad units of experience rather than 
on a subject basis; and substitution of guided activity for mere textbook 
conning and verbal recitation. The distinctive type of organization 
through which small schools are enabled to function efficiently necessi- 
tates a correspondingly distinctive organization of curriculum. 

Qualifications of Teachers. It is encouraging to learn from a recent 
study’ that the extent of the rural teacher’s education has markedly in- 
creased in the past two decades, until today 62.3 per cent of white 
teachers and 35.2 per cent of Negro teachers in one-teacher schools in 
the open country have two or more years of college training; 10 per 
cent of the white and 5.7 per cent of the Negro teachers in such schools 
having completed a four-year college course. The median teaching ex- 

6For reports of such schools see: Collings, Pryor, An Experiment with a Project Cur- 
riculum, Macmillan; Dewey, Evelyn, New Schools for Old, Dutton; Dunn, F. W. and 
Everett, Marcia, Four Years in a Country School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege; Dunn, F. W., “Experimentation in Organization and Teaching in One-Teacher 
Schools,” Teachers College Record, 33: 494-504; Eggleston, J. D. and Bruere, Robert W, 
The Work of the Rural School, pp. 50-61; and New Jersey Handbook in Social Studies 
and Related Activities, Department of Public Instruction, Trenton. 


7 Robinson, W. M., Chairman. Teachers in Rural Communities. National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1939. 
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periences of these two groups, moreover, is 5.3 and 8.2 years respec- 
tively. Less than a generation ago rural supervisors were no more highly 
educated. However, it is not necessarily and probably is not generally 
true that this education has included specific preparation for the dis- 
tinctive problems of rural teaching. Great numbers of these teachers are 
able and willing to go forward under capable leadership, but few if any 
are adequate to the difficult task of making unaided the needed adjust- 
ments of the curriculum to the conditions of rural education. 


THE STATE'S PART IN THE RURAL CURRICULUM 


State departments of education have for many years issued courses of 
study to guide and assist teachers in the work of instruction. Practically 
no state courses, however, take into account such listinctive rural con- 
ditions as have been indicated in this article. Textbooks and teaching 
materials are almost universally developed for use in urban schools. The 
distinctive selection and organization of materials called for by the 
exigencies of the rural situation is a task that requires the leadership of 
curriculum experts, creatively working with able teachers to develop 
new types of courses of study specially designed for rural schools. 

A problem which must be considered is the variety of rural situations. 
Is it possible for any state to provide a distinctive curriculum for its rural 
schools? ‘The answer is yes and no. No complete pattern, no selection of 
content, no sequence can be prepared in advance which is suitable for 
every rural community or rural school. But every state can study its 
individual conditions, attack diligently the problems involved, and 
afford its rural schools far more adequate help than its present printed 
materials do. Suppose a state has, as Brunner has pointed out, variations 
in “social, economic, agricultural, and educational factors” related “in 
definite pattern” to distance from a major city. The characteristics of 
this pattern having been recognized, it should be possible to discover ex- 
periences likely to be worth-while for children of these various areas. 
When experiences have been determined, their educational potentialities 
need to be explored. This is one of the most important services the cur- 
riculum expert can render rural teachers. Even more than in discovering 
the characteristics of their community, rural teachers need help in see- 
ing the educational potentialities of those characteristic situations for 
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their pupils at various age levels, and in recognizing and using the con- 
tributions which race experience makes. 

One or more suggestive frameworks might be organized on a state- 
wide basis to fit the general conditions of the schools and communities, 
taking into account some or all of such factors as the prevailing length 
of term, entrance age of pupils, labor demands on children, type of 
school, level of adult education, general health status, and availability of 
cultural resources. These general patterns might be modified as needed 
in the several counties. Extensive samples might be presented of possible 
educational experiences within the various areas of the state, with many 
suggestions for their development. Guides for community survey might 
be provided. In the printed course of study might be included bodies 
of information necessary to the teacher in guiding the pupils’ activities, 
yet not available in any single source of information. An occasional unit 
of general appropriateness might be given. Especially desirable directions 
of pupil growth might be indicated, including eventual outcomes hoped 
for and reasonable expectations for average children at various age levels. 
Suggestions might be made for enriching the curriculum of high deviates, 
for distinctive experiences for adolescents, and for adjustment to the 
limitations of pupils of low abilities. Textbooks might be “adopted” 
which were the best available for the purposes and conditions to be 
served. With such help as this from state and county curriculum com- 
mittees, and freed of fixed “requirements,” well-prepared teachers might 
reasonably be expected to make the special adjustments necessary in their 
own schools. For teachers deficient in professional training, more specific 
guides but of the same general type, would be necessary. The ideal cur- 
riculum will assure for every teacher all the freedom she can use, yet 
afford her all the assistance she needs. 

Supervisors also need the state’s aid in developing curriculum frame- 
work. They, however, must guide programs of adjustment to local needs 
and resources, The creative products of supervisors and the abler teachers 
with whom they work constitute the bricks and mortar with which the 
original framework eventually becomes an adequate edifice. The co- 
operative work of state and local leadership continually remodels and 
reconstructs the edifice to meet the necessities of changing and growing 
communities and schools. 
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Social Studies and the Rural 


Community 


By ANNE HOPPOCK 
and MARCIA EVERETT 


HELPING TEACHERS, WARREN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


HE child’s nature and the nature of the environment in which he 

lives create his problems and determine his growing needs. In order 
that the social studies program in the rural elementary school may help 
the child to improve his living as an individual and as a member of his 
community, those who direct the child’s education in the social studies 
need a complete picture of the particular situation for which the program 
is to be developed. They must know intimately the child and his living 
conditions; know the social problems of the community not only as they 
affect the immediate community but as manifestations of major problems 
in the national and world community as well; know in what respect and 
at what levels of maturity these problems affect the child’s living and 
thus are significant to him; know what resources the environment offers 
in helping the child toward a solution of his problems, and how these 
local resources may be supplemented so that the child may grow grad- 
ually into membership in wider communities. In the light of this knowl- 
edge they will be able to evaluate the effectiveness of the social studies 
program in terms of the extent to which the child’s living is improved. 


PROBLEMS IN A COMMUNITY 


A picture of an actual rural neighborhood in the open country is pre- 
sented and analyzed in the following paragraphs to show some of the 
crucial problems and to indicate their relationship to the social studies 
program. 

This country neighborhood is the home of friendly, neighborly, cheer- 
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ful people who have respect for educational opportunities, a deep capac- 
ity for the enjoyment of simple pleasures, marked creative potentialities, 
and courage in the face of difficulties. They are foreign-born and now 
live either as tenants or owners on small vegetable farms. 

Many of these families use their native tongue at home and speak Eng- 
lish imperfectly. Many are not naturalized. They participate little in the 
community except within their own racial group. The older children of 
some families are ashamed of their parents and want nothing to do with 
the old ways. The young children tend to be shy, inarticulate, and pos- 
sessed of meager vocabularies. 

Lack of standards, more than lack of money, results in choice of the 
cheapest in clothing, home decoration, recreation, and the like. Over- 
domination by the father, and tension resulting from economic insecurity 
mar family relationships. 

Preventive and remedial health services are often lacking. Poor groom- 
ing and poor posture are prevalent and poor health habits obtain. 

Hard work is the portion of the whole family, including the women 
and small children, especially during the growing and marketing season. 
A spirit of fatalism pervades most homes. 

In considering the social situation described above, the following ques- 
tions arise: 

1. Since hard work is the lot of all, are there greater satisfactions 
which can accrue from work? 

2. Is economic insecurity inevitable in its present acute form, or can 
available material and human resources be used to reduce hours of work 
and increase returns? What are the vocational potentialities for those not 
needed at home? 

3. Since hard work and meager returns tend to make for narrow and 
straitened living, what sources of satisfaction can be found outside the 
work life which will enrich and broaden? 

4. How may a higher degree of physical well-being be attained in the 
situation? 

5. In these American-born children of foreign parents, how can re- 
spect for parents and past be preserved or developed and how can inte- 
gration with the present community be achieved so that their sense of 
continuity as members of the human race will not be destroyed? 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 307 


STUDYING A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


Space does not permit consideration of further problems, or state- 
ments concerning the significance of such problems as these for the 
school program. However, the nature of the analysis needed may be illus- 
trated by a brief consideration of the first problem stated: “If hard work 
is to be the lot of all, are there greater satisfactions which can accrue 
from work?” 

From early childhood these children are faced with the problem of 
doing work which, because it is not of their own purposing, lacks satis- 
factions for them and which, because it interferes with pursuits that do 
seem worth while, often causes unhappiness and rebellion. Granted that 
the situation should not exist, the school must face the reality of the 
problem and plan its program so that necessary work may bring some 
fulfillment to replace the disintegrating effects of long hours at meaning- 
less or despised tasks. 

In this effort to help secure for the child some satisfaction from his 
work life, the school may utilize and provide many significant experi- 
ences. 

Through dramatic play based on the activities of the entire family even 
little children can begin to see the purpose of the work they do and its 
relationship to the whole process of living. Out in the field they weed 
row after row of plants. In school in their dramatic play, they may repro- 
duce their own work, but, in addition, may rent the house and ground, 
buy the seed, plant, irrigate, harvest, transport, and sell the crops, and 
spend the money they receive. 

The school may broaden the narrow experiences of the work life of the 
older children by making it possible to find out the destination of the 
products they raise; the origin of the fertilizer and the seed, the story of 
the market, the kind of persons who buy at the market, and where and 
how other people live who do the same kind of work. 

Through their work which brings them into firsthand contact with 
the processes of growth in which they are active participants, the chil- 
dren may begin to sense the order and magnitude of nature’s plan and to 
feel themselves a functioning part of it. Small children planting seeds and 
observing germination can be helped to understand that within the tiny, 
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hard, dry seed is life; the older children studying the origin of the humus 
realize that plants produce this humus, which in turn feeds plants. Still 
older children searching into the facts of chemistry and biology come to 
see that this soil which claims so much of their lives is a great repository 
of energy, a source of life for multitudes of plants, animals, and people— 
feeding that which in the end replenishes it. ‘These children are groping 
toward the concept that nothing dies, nothing is lost. 

The school may further help the children to capitalize on the potential 
aesthetic enjoyment and creative satisfaction in their work. They may 
reproduce the work festivals of their parents’ homelands. They may en- 
joy on appropriate levels that which painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, 
and philosophers have created concerning the meaning of labor, and so 
come to see their own work with new meaning. They may come to lift 
up their eyes to the hills which on all sides rim their fields with grandeur. 
In these and other ways may come stimulation for creation through 
various media of expression. 

It is a multitude of little ways that go to make up a complete way of 
life. If there is to be improvement in the living of rural children, the cur- 
riculum must be developed with as complete a knowledge as possible of 
the child in his environment. From the child’s everyday living will come 
the implications needed for the direction of a curriculum having as its 
aim a life which will be satisfying for the child and a positive force for 
community welfare. 
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Music for Rural Schools 


By S. T. BURNS 


PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL MUSIC, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Ince the beginning of time the civilizing and socializing value of 
music has been recognized. Everyone has a right to music, and in 
the rural schools there is acute need for it. 


WHY SHOULD THE RURAL SCHOOLS HAVE MUSIC? 


The rural school needs music because the rural child and adult are 
thrown more on their own resources for diversion than the child or adult 
living in the city. Many of the common commercial means of recreation 
easily accessible in the city are not at the rural dweller’s door. He must 
therefore create his own. Group music-making is an ideal leisure-time 
activity, and the rural school needs music instruction to develop the 
ability to utilize this important source of pleasure and happiness. 

The rural school needs music because frequently the experience of 
music is to the child one of the few beautiful things in the school en- 
vironment. How many times have I gone into dingy one-teacher schools, 
located in bare schoolyards on isolated roads; floors muddy, children 
muddy, music teacher also muddy from a two-mile hike over roads im- 
passable except on foot or horseback, and seen the group transformed by 
the magic of music; faces alight from the sheer joy of singing a beautiful 
song to the accompaniment of a reed organ! 

The rural school needs music because it is an important factor in en- 
riching the school curriculum. The rural school lacks opportunity to 
bring the child into contact with life other than that which he lives from 
day to day. Music offers such an opportunity. Through music, the child 
can have vital experience with the life of other peoples and other times. 
He cannot speak Spanish, but he can sing the same song that the Spanish 
child sings; he can feel the same rhythm, experience the same mood. 
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The rural school needs music because it is a socializing influence. A 
chorus, an orchestra, a band, a quartet, or other musical ensemble creates 
beauty through cooperation. In most cases none of the individuals mak- 
ing up the ensemble can perform well as soloists, but performing with 
others they can produce music of great beauty. Under its influence 
reserve dissolves, members of the group become friendly, mutual respect 
and fellow feeling are engendered. People who sing or play together 
will, as a consequence, get on better in the everyday affairs of living and 
working together. 


WHAT SHOULD THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF THE RURAL SCHOOL BE? 


The music program of the rural school should develop the child’s 
ability to sing and should give him a repertoire of songs that he will like 
to sing both in unison and in parts. This is the fundamental content of the 
rural music program on which every other part depends and out of 
which every other part will grow. Singing, playing, listening—these 
three are essential but the most important of them is singing. 

The music program should also develop responsiveness to rhythm in 
music. To enjoy music in any form, one must react to its rhythm. The 
listener need not understand rhythm; he may be quite unconscious of 
rhythm as a separate experience, but reaction to the pulse of music, to its 
urge and flow, there must be. Such reaction can be developed to varying 
degrees of refinement, and the music program of the rural school must be 
responsible for its development. 

Contact with some of the masterpieces of the world’s music must also 
be a part of a satisfactory program of music instruction in the rural 
school. Increasingly through the medium of the radio the best of the 
world’s music is becoming a part of the environment of every person, 
and any program of music in the school that does not make the child 
conscious of this cultural advantage is failing in its duty. 

The opportunity to achieve some degree of music reading skill and to 
learn to play a musical instrument should also be a part of the musical 
offering of the rural school. Breadth of experience in singing and acute- 
ness of perception of musical beauty are developed by the ability to read 
music even if the skill is developed to only a slight degree. The same 
may be said for the ability to play an instrument. The instrument has the 
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added advantage of being in itself an extremely valuable means of indi- 
vidual and group expression. 


HOW CAN THE GOALS OF THE MUSIC PROGRAM BE ATTAINED? 


The most important goal of the music program—learning to sing—can 
be achieved by any group whose teacher can sing songs for the children 
to imitate. If the teacher cannot sing, or if she knows very few songs, an 
adequate song program can be brought to the school by means of phono- 
graph records. Hundreds of excellent recorded songs suitable for school 
use, both in unison and in parts, are available. The phonograph presents 
the songs with acceptable tone and correct pitch and rhythm, From 
records the children can learn an extensive and varied repertoire of songs. 
This activity is far beyond the experimental stage; hundreds of thousands 
of children are learning to sing from records. The expenditure of a com- 
paratively few dollars for the necessary equipment plus willingness to try 
the new technique can bring a surprising wealth of song to any rural 
school. 

Opportunities to hear the world’s great music, and even to receive in- 
struction in how to play an instrument can be supplied to the most remote 
community through the radio. The Damrosch appreciation programs are 
so well known as hardly to need mention. The University of Michigan 
through its Extension Division offers elementary instrumental instruction 
by radio, instruction that is widely utilized and reported successful. 

These devices, however, must be considered as stopgaps, emergency 
measures to take care of situations only until properly trained teachers 
and supervisors of music can be supplied. Always they should pave the 
way for the teacher and supervisor who will bring music to the school at 
firsthand, adapting the instruction to the individual needs and capacities. 

This brings us to the most important means of realizing the suggested 
music program for the rural school—organization. Most rural schools, 
even the larger consolidated ones, are not large enough to permit the em- 
ployment of full-time music teachers. In consolidated schools teachers 
often teach music in addition to some other subject. Such teachers are 
usually not adequately trained in all branches of music and therefore 
some phase of the program, either the vocal or the instrumental, is 
slighted. Many localities have overcome this difficulty by the use of cir- 
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cuit music teachers who divide their time among several school districts, 
each district paying proportionately for its share of the music teacher's 
time. This plan has proved successful in all sizes of rural schools, 

Years ago, as a beginning music teacher, the writer had such a circuit 
of one-room schools in two townships. Each school was visited weekly, 
For an hour, a program of rote songs and the fundamentals of music 
reading was presented. If the regular teacher knew some music she car- 
ried on the lessons daily between visits of the special teacher; if she knew 
no music, part of the visiting music teacher’s time was given to a helping 
student, an older child of more than average ability in music who assumed 
the responsibility of carrying on the daily lessons. Instrumental classes 
were organized on a township basis with the pupils coming to a central 
point on Saturday mornings for instruction. From these students town- 
ship orchestras were formed, small and not exceptional in the quality 
of their performance, but sufficiently vital to endure as community 
activities even after the players had left the one-room schools and gone 
on to the city high school. An interesting account of a similar recent 
circuit organization on a county-wide basis is reported from Illinois.’ 

Where rural high schools are not too far apart and are accessible, a 
music program equal to that of good urban high schools can be brought 
to the rural child at little more expense than the usual expenditure for the 
part-time resident music teacher ordinarily employed in such schools. 
Combining the financial resources of the units in the circuit makes avail- 
able salaries good enough to attract and hold the right kind of musical 
leadership. The best performers of several schools can be combined to 
form excellent orchestras, bands, and choruses that can take their place 
beside the best school groups anywhere, thus enriching the musical 
experience of the individual students and the communities.” 

The rural child and the rural community need music. They need the 
opportunity to learn how to make music and how to listen to music. 
Methods of teaching music effectively and of organizing and administer- 
ing satisfactory music programs in rural schools are known, but their de- 
velopment in rural areas throughout the United States awaits leadership. 


1 Hester, Harriet H. “Music in Rural Education.” Yearbook of Music Educators 
National Conference, p. 249. 1938. 

2 See Burns, S. T. “Music For Every Child in Rural and Consolidated Schools.” Music 
Educators Journal, Vol. 19, pp. 24-27, October, 1932. 
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English in the Rural High School 


By PAUL W. STODDARD 


PRINCIPAL, HOUSATONIC VALLEY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
FALLS VILLAGE, CONNECTICUT 


HE title “English in the Rural High School” in a sense creates a dis- 

tinction which should not exist. English is English whether it is 
taught in the city or the country. The difference between the English 
taught in a small rural high school and that taught in an urban school of 
a thousand or more pupils should be largely one of emphasis, but the im- 
pression, nevertheless, has existed for many years that the kind of English 
taught in methods courses, argued about on lecture platforms, and dis- 
cussed at teachers’ conventions is an English designed to be taught by the 
city teacher, This impression persists in spite of the fact that the majority 
of our high school pupils still come from towns of fewer than twenty- 
five hundred people. 

In the field of English there are two major problems characteristic of 
rural schools. The first, naturally, is that the country high school, remote 
from the “centers of culture,” finds difficulty in obtaining urban advan- 
tages. Anyone attacking the inadequacies of rural English must answer 
this question: What can be done in such fields as the radio, motion pic- 
tures, art, and music to bring to rural students some of the things to which 
they have slight access otherwise? Particularly, how can inadequate libra- 
ries be augmented? The need for the study of these problems was made 
manifest last summer at Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
course entitled “English in the Rural High School.” About twenty stu- 
dents were enrolled from twelve states—from Maine to Texas and New 
Mexico. Several were Jeanes supervisors in the Negro schools in the 
South, and the difficulties which they were encountering in their work 
merited intensive study. Lack of funds for books and supplies, lack of 
supplementary materials, and often poverty of intellectual background 
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must of necessity be encountered by every teacher of English in the 
rural high school." 

A second problem which confronts rural teachers is that of discovering 
methods by which their material may be adapted to the needs of rural 
students. The integration of school activities with rural life and the utili- 
zation of sources locally available are special opportunities of the English 
teacher. These opportunities are naturally of two sorts—those of com- 
position and those of literature. 

To say that composition should stem from the interests of the pupil is, 
of course, a statement which needs no emphasis. In every small commu- 
nity there can be found items of local interest, such as historical lore and 
facts pertaining to industry, which can be used as material for the 
English class. It seems desirable to consider here one or two specific tech- 
niques by which composition projects may be motivated and by which 
the subject of English may be correlated with others. I take, as illustra- 
tion of both, an extensive and, in my opinion, well-executed project 
recently carried on in the public schools of Canaan, Connecticut. 

Canaan is in a section of the Berkshire hills particularly rich in his- 
torical material. Two years ago the community celebrated the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of its first settlers. As a project in 
connection with the Canaan bicentenary, the pupils in the local school 
spent several weeks during the spring compiling a series of fourteen bi- 
centennial books. The town not only has many historical homes, but 
everywhere one sees mementoes of a bygone day. All the students 
worked on the bicentennial project, investigating, compiling, and editing. 
Here was a task for the student of history, for the student of costume de- 
sign, and for the student of art, as well as for the student of English. At 
few points did the interest lag, since the motivation was supplied by the 
knowledge that the books when completed would be placed in the local 
library to be seen by visitors for years to come. At the bicentennial cele- 
bration two complete sets of books were ready for presentation to the 
two local libraries—books in the compilation of which the students had 


1 Valuable suggestions in meeting these problems may be obtained from such books 
as Woodring, Jewett, and Benson’s Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and 
Senior High School, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. 
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obtained a very considerable knowledge of local history and, incidentally, 
an increased knowledge of English composition. 

I do not wish to imply, of course, that the fields of composition and 
literature are entirely separate. They are not. But I am attempting to de- 
scribe here merely some isolated techniques by which composition and 
literature can be made worth-while experiences in the rural school. There 
are other techniques which are also effective and others which are more 
spectacular, but I wish to consider here only those with which I am 
familiar and which have worked to my satisfaction, In the project just 
discussed, literature as such was not stressed, the composition being based 
almost entirely upon the environment in which the pupils lived. Certainly 
no one would maintain that such projects are sufficient for the English 
class; the study of literature should form a part of the course as well. 

Almost every teacher of English has discovered that some pupils in his 
classes have an antipathy to literature which is extremely difficult to over- 
come. Every teacher could cite countless examples of students who have 
come to school, remained listlessly in class for a few weeks, and then left 
for lack of interest. To meet the needs of these individuals, various experi- 
ments must be undertaken. I am convinced that for every student there 
must be some book which will arouse interest, even though the variation 
in ability and the variation in attainment in any school is certain to be 
enormous. 

Take my own school, for example, which opened in the fall of 1939. It 
is the first regional high school in New England. The freshman class of 
one hundred twenty-five includes farmer boys, sons of small-town shop- 
keepers, and a sprinkling of children of artists and musicians. They range 
from the son of one of New York’s most prominent literary critics to the 
lad who wrote this composition about Coleridge: “Collorge was a man 
of skil he was bourn in the 18 sencueyer.” And despite the fact that the 
school is only ninety-seven miles from New York—some two and one- 
half hours away—it is in a genuinely rural area. Set in the midst of fields 
extending over nearly seventy acres, the school is so situated that not a 
single building is visible from it. Woods and farms, farms and woods, 
these total more than 75 per cent of the three hundred square miles which 
compose the Regional High School District. In such a school it is neces- 
sary to find books which will fit the needs not merely of the children of 
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literary critics, but also of those who get up at four o’clock in the mom- 
ing to milk the cows before they come to school. 

For such pupils, is it not possible to read, as an introductory novel for 
freshmen or sophomores, a book like Gladys Hasty Carroll’s As the 
Earth Turns? Mrs. Carroll has presented with a great deal of fidelity the 
pictures of New England farm life with which the students of my high 
school and other New England high schools are very familiar. The set- 
ting happens to be Maine, but the seasons there differ little from the 
seasons in northern Connecticut. The old farmhouse with its kitchen 
stove, the south pasture, the church sociable with its prize-speaking con- 
test, the district school—all these are familiar to farm children every- 
where. And although this is 1940—the age of radio and moving pictures 
—life changes but slowly beyond the hills of rural America. The Shaws 
of the book are typical of real people found in every New England 
village and attending every New England school. 

In the list of books for more mature pupils Ethan Frome might be in- 
cluded. Edith Wharton’s magnificent novel happens to have been laid in 
the particular section of the New England countryside where my own 
school is located. It contains countless scenes with which our rural stu- 
dents are familiar. The church dance, the country store to which Ethan 
goes to buy glue to mend the broken pickle dish, the village post office 
with the little grating—all these are known to the country students of 
today. To read Ethan Frome in such an environment cannot fail to be an 
exhilarating experience. 

And for other parts of the United States there are other novels which 
may be used for the purpose of creating interest in literature. So Big 
typifies the life of the countryside south of Chicago some years ago. 
Ellen Glasgow’s Barren Ground, which is somewhat more mature, of 
course, deals with a worn-out Virginia farm rebuilt by a woman who 
works out for herself a sustaining philosophy of life. Louis Bromfield’s 
The Farm is a rich biographical story of the development of a middle 
west agrarian community and its later commercialization. Willa Cather’s 
My Antonia, though twenty years old, still gives us the classic picture of 
farm life in Nebraska, and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings tells us in her re- 
cent novel, The Yearling, of a native boy who grows up in the midst of 
the wild life in the “hammock” country of Florida. Not every one of 
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these books, perhaps, is in all respects suitable for the high school class, 
but they are typical of the vast library of American fiction which lives 
in intimate relation to the soil.’ 

I certainly do not advocate the elimination of Shakespeare from the 
curriculum of the rural high school; I should be most unhappy if the 
ninth grade pupils in my school were never to become acquainted with 
Mr. Lorry and Dr. Manette; I believe there is much to be learned from 
the poems of Browning and the essays of Stevenson, whether those who 
read live on a farm or in the slums. But if we can, in our rural literature 
courses, introduce some books which deal vigorously and sincerely with 
the life which these boys and girls really know; if we can ask them to 
write compositions on topics in which their interest really lies, we shall be 
doing much to make their education more enjoyable and vital. The day is 
long past when Thomas Gray can mourn the lack of opportunity for 
rural youth. It is for the teachers of literature in the byways to bring 
adventure and enjoyment to those who live in the tiny hamlets on the 
hill beneath the white steeple of the country church—those who live in 
what many people still maintain is the real America. 

2For a bibliography of this material, see A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, 


compiled by Benson Y. Landis and published by The American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Fourth Revised Edition, 1939. 





Supervised Correspondence Study 


By SIDNEY C. MITCHELL 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


RF” some years educators have seen the positive need for methods of 
providing a wider variety of subjects in the public schools, particu- 
larly on the secondary level. They have sought to satisfy this demand in 
such a way that these subjects will be taught by specialists. Existing needs 
have demanded that a plan be devised which will be effective in the 
smallest high school as well as the largest, and economic conditions have 
set up the requirement that this wider variety of subjects be provided at 
a reasonable cost. Among the various methods that have been developed 
is supervised correspondence study. 

The value of supervised correspondence study depends primarily upon 
whether it is properly used. It is almost surely doomed to failure if sud- 
denly introduced on a large scale as a panacea, if used to teach required 
subjects in which the pupil has no interest, or if courses chosen are poorly 
constructed or improperly supervised. On the other hand it may become 
an important means of broadening the curriculum through individual in- 
struction if it is gradually introduced through a careful guidance program 
when pupils have the requisite needs, desires, and abilities and a well- 
constructed course can be found and properly supervised. This article 
will consider briefly some of the legitimate ways in which supervised 
correspondence study may be used. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


One of the distinctive features of supervised correspondence study Is 
that its effective use does not depend upon the size of the school. It has 
broadened the educational opportunities of pupils in high schools with 
enrollments of two thousand or more and it has been employed for the 
same purpose in one-room rural schools. It has been used effectively in 
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high schools employing two or three teachers and in those of forty 
teachers or more. No minimum number of pupils is required for instruc- 
tion in a subject. If there is but one pupil who desires instruction in radio 
engineering, for instance, he can be accommodated as well as he would 
be in a group, since each pupil is taught individually. 

Properly prepared materials for correspondence instruction are de- 
signed to be used by the individual who must work by himself. His prog- 
ress in a given subject depends upon his own ability and his inclination 
to get ahead. He is not hampered by others if he chooses to move forward 
rapidly and he does not retard the progress of others. He gets his assign- 
ments directly from his teacher and he recites when he is ready. When 
he completes one unit of work he goes on to the next without delay. 

Can one teacher supervise a group of pupils working in a wide variety 
of different subjects? The following quotation ' will serve to clarify 
this point. 


When we think of supervised study we are likely to assume that the teacher 
supervising has a thorough know ledge of every subject being studied. At first 
thought, for instance, it is difficult to conceive that a teacher who has had no 
training in the field of mathematics can supervise the work of students of 
trigonometry. We naturally assume that the teacher will be called upon, more 
or less frequently, to assist the student when he encounters difficulty, that he 
must necessarily be well informed on the subject if he is to superv ise such 
study effectiv ely. But let us suppose that the textbook has been so written that 
every point has been thoroughly explained, that it shows clearly how each 
step is to be taken, that almost every possible difficulty that the student might 
encounter has been anticipated by the author of the text, and that frequent 
revision of the text pamphlet has clarified every ambiguous statement that 
has come to light. 

This is exactly what has been done in the preparation of the best correspon- 
dence courses. For that reason, it is fair to conclude that the need of an ever- 
present teacher—to teach—is eliminated. 


The work of the local teacher then is to supervise the learning proc- 
€ss, not to teach subject matter. Since the instructional materials furnish 
the subject matter, the local teacher’s function is to guide and stimulate 
pupils. Thus one teacher can supervise a variety of courses. 


1 Mitchell, Sidney C. Supervised Correspondence Study for Individual Pupil Needs, 
p- 10. The International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 1939. 
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OBJECTIVES OF SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Supervised correspondence study will be found most useful when its 
objectives are clearly defined. Objectives will vary in different high 
schools, depending upon the demands of the student body. Those that 
have been set up in the high school in Benton Harbor, Michigan, are 
presented briefly below: * 


1. To provide vocational training in certain fields in which the cost 
of such training would be otherwise prohibitive. 

2. To provide prevocational training in such fields as require actual 
work on the job for complete preparation. 

3. To provide opportunities for the cultivation of worth-while hobby 
interests which may lead to an ultimate vocational choice or at least to 
a valuable use of leisure time. 

4. To provide opportunities for “tryout” experiences which may 
lead to a happy vocational selection. 

5. To provide “related training” for those young people who may 
be serving their apprenticeship in certain trades. 

6. To supplement the established program with studies for which the 
local demand is limited. 

7. To provide additional studies for boys and girls who have been 
graduated from high school but who wish to continue their education 
without the expense of attending higher institutions of learning. 

8. To cultivate those special talents or aptitudes of high school boys 
and girls which are commonly ignored because of lack of adequate 
facilities. 

9. To provide educational opportunities for those young people who, 
because of physical handicaps, are unable to attend school. 


The unique contribution of supervised correspondence study is that 
of satisfying the wide variety of individual pupil needs which the school 
could not otherwise meet. It may have an important place in the high 
school regardless of size, but it will meet a wider need, even including 
college preparatory subjects, in the small school. The range of pupil in- 
terests which may be served is indicated by some of the courses now 


2 Adapted from Mitchell, Sidney C., op. cit., pp. 83-86. 
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available: accounting, advertising, agriculture, air conditioning, archi- 


tecture, art, automobile, aviation, building trades, business management, 
chemistry, civil service, college preparatory, commercial, criminology, 
drafting, dressmaking and design, electricity, engineering, foremanship, 
heating and ventilation, home economics, invention, journalism, land- 
scape design, law, liberal arts, manufacturing trades, mining, music, 
navigation, nursing, pharmacy, photography, physics, radio, railroad, 
refrigeration, salesmanship, steam and gas engines, surveying and 
mapping, telegraphy, telephony, textiles. 

A number of specialized courses are available in some of the above 
fields. Many of them are short enough for pupils to complete one or 
more in high school. Others are longer and only a beginning can be 
made, but the experience in school helps the pupil to complete the course 
after leaving school. It is apparent that many of the vocational needs of 
high school boys and girls may be met with courses from the above list. 


LEGITIMATE USES OF SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Many young people would learn a trade or an occupation if there 
were some means of obtaining the necessary “related training.” Corre- 
spondence study could provide this training. For instance, a place might 
be found for a boy in a “one-man” machine shop. The proprietor could 
teach him the skills and tricks in the manipulation of the various machine 
tools as well as the techniques of the bench, but he might lack the in- 
clination or the ability to teach him the mathematics of the shop. He 
might have some notion of the relationship of the draftsman, the pattern 
maker, and the moulder to the machinist and his work, but it is doubtful 
whether he would be able to organize that knowledge in a form which 
would be intelligible to the apprentice. Courses have been prepared 
especially for the use of such youth. This is true of many occupations, 
and a plan of apprentice training can be developed in most communities. 
The greatest difficulty in meeting the vocational needs of youth through 
such apprenticeship opportunities is to find some agency which will 
assume the responsibility for bringing youth and opportunities together. 
Sooner or later the school must recognize this as its responsibility. 

Vocational interests sometimes grow out of hobbies. The boy who 
draws pictures of the teacher, using his geography as a screen, may 
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become a great artist or a successful cartoonist or a commercial designer, 
The youngster who likes to tinker with an old automobile or the family 
clock, who likes to work with mechanical things, may be a potential 
genius in the field of invention. The girl who gets enjoyment out of 
dressing dolls or decorating a toy house may become a successful dress 
designer or interior decorator. Hundreds of young people exhibit special 
interests through their hobbies, and what could be more logical than to 
give them encouragement in these tendencies through the curriculum. 
Supervised correspondence study opens the way to the cultivation of I 
hobbies to an almost unlimited degree. 





Other needs which can be effectively met by supervised correspondence 
study are those of the physically handicapped, of adults, and of individ- 
uals living remote from schools. Increasing attention is being given to 
the educational needs of the physically handicapped who cannot fit 
themselves into the regular program, and supervised correspondence 
study has an important contribution to make to this group. Adults who 
cannot adapt their time or energies to the usual routine of the school 
may continue their education by means of correspondence courses pro- 
vided through the school. Children living in remote places are yet another 
group who may be served. Australia and New Zealand have developed 
extensive correspondence study programs for the children of ranchers, 
forest rangers, and miners where no school is accessible. Experience, both 
in this country and abroad, indicates that supervised correspondence 
study has a unique place in the public school in that it provides for in- 
dividual differences and needs. 
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Education for Teachers in the Rural 


Environment 


By KATE V. WOFFORD 


DIRECTOR OF RURAL EDUCATION, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


MoM“: educators believe that no need exists for a specialized type of 
education for teachers in rural areas. “Education,” they say 
blandly, “is education wherever it is.” This is true only to a certain ex- 
tent. There is general agreement that the larger objectives in education 
are the same, the differences lie in the materials and methods by which 
these objectives are attained. These differences are significant, however, 
because in the educational process the means is greatly influenced by the 
end, and vice versa. Indeed, it is not too much to say that one takes char- 
acter from the other. ‘The term education as used by the average theorist 
is interpreted to mean both a process and an end. As a process, educa- 
tion is usually conceived as a series of experiences through which the 
child develops into a social and rational adult. For these experiences the 
school is only partly responsible; community organizations, including 
the home, share this responsibility. If a child is normal and his experiences 
are intelligently guided he will arrive at social, physical, and psychologi- 
cal maturity in his own time and season. However, at the end of the con- 
trolled educational period, for which the school is responsible, society 
expects something more than individual maturity. It expects the adult to 
have achieved a common cultural pattern characteristic of the society of 
which he is a part, in our case one which is uniquely American. 

All this, of course, seems to verify the original assumption that, things 
being equal, no matter where a child is educated in America he should 
come through the process with similar results. This assumption fails 








* This article was written at the request of Professor Mabel Carney to afford a concrete 


account of the new integrated plan for the education of rural teachers now functioning 
in the state of New York. 
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to take into account the conditioning factors which exist in what the 
social psychologists call our sub-cultures. As May has pointed out, there 
are many types of sub-cultures in America.’ There is a Southern culture, 
a Western culture, and a culture which is peculiar to New England. 
These in turn may be further subdivided: the culture of the Appalachian 
Highlands, for example, is a significant subdivision of the Southern 
culture. 

A special quality in living attends the farmer and to a certain extent 
the resident of the small town, no matter what his sub-culture happens 
to be. It is, on the whole, a quality of simplicity which characterizes al] 
those who live and work in undifferentiated environments. It is not an 
accident that the cultural pattern of the farmer is simple, personalized, 
and democratic. Certainly it is different from the cultural pattern of the 
man who was born in a large city and has lived there all his life. No 
teacher, nor any institution educating teachers, can afford to overlook 
those forces and influences which tend to make people different, any 
more than they can afford to ignore the forces which make people alike. 
Education for intelligent participation in a democracy demands, in 
reality, a nice balance between the two. 

It seems almost superfluous to state that every teacher, whether in 
urban or rural schools, should have a thorough understanding of the 
society in which he will do his teaching, especially his first teaching, But 
too often this fact is overlooked by teachers colleges and normal schools. 
In the light of placement trends, discussed later, it would seem both wise 
and expedient to include in the professional education of all teachers 
opportunities for understanding the economic, social, and cultural in- 
fluences which give the farm and village group its unique qualities. Lack- 
ing this understanding, the teacher can neither intelligently direct the 
process nor wisely evaluate the product of education. 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON THE TEACHING PROCESS 


Much of modern education is accomplished through the intelligent 
use of the environment. It would be unfortunate, for example, to attempt 


1 Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Bennington Plan- 
ning Conference for the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education, August 21 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. 
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beginning reading with a six-year-old who has lived only in city slums 
in the same way or with the same materials which are used in teaching 
a six-year-old who attends a one-room school in the country. In the first 
place, each child has had widely varying experiences which point toward 
readiness or non-readiness to read. Since this is true even of children 
within the same sub-culture, the differences which obtain between rural 
and metropolitan environments are all the more marked and significant. 

Secondly, each child has his own vocabulary, which is largely the 
product of his environment, and upon which the wise teacher will at- 
tempt to build. The vocabulary of the city child will reflect his mecha- 
nized environment. He understands electric cars, automobiles, elevators, 
apartment houses, and perhaps subways. His teacher will begin with 
the reading experiences which relate to his background. He will soon 
read, therefore, of trains, streetcars, and automobiles. The vocabulary 
of the rural child is quite different. He understands farm animals, the im- 
portance of the weather, and something of crops. Consequently, his 
teacher, if wise, will begin his reading experiences within the scope of 
his own vocabulary. He will read of cows, chickens, and the dog who 
follows him to school. In the field of science, emphasis for the rural child 
will begin with nature, while the urban child will approach his study of 
science through machinery. Later, of course, each child, urban or rural, 
will explore the other’s world, if not by firsthand experiences, then 
vicariously through books, visual instruction materials, and the radio. 
Similar examples of the influence of environment upon teaching and 
learning could be multiplied in every subject and on every age level. It 
is, indeed, this very tendency to teach children in terms of their environ- 
ment which explains, in part, the drift away from the use of standardized 
courses of study toward curriculum guides which allow for freedom in 
adaptation to regional differences. 








SCHOOLS DIFFER AS THE ENVIRONMENT DIFFERS 


In America, the school is likely to take on the form of the sub-culture 
which supports it. In rural areas the schools will be relatively small, even 
when consolidated, and since the population is dispersed, there will be 
many one-room schools. ‘These schools, because of their complex internal 
organization, present one of the knottiest problems in the field of edu- 
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cation. To organize the learning experiences of children whose ages 
range from five years to adolescence, all within the space of one or two 
rooms, requires ingenuity and education of the highest order. 

Small schools, no matter where they are located, present specific prob- 
lems in the education of teachers for them. True the problems are almost 
wholly those of school management, but these involve delicate problems 
of instruction. Consequently, in those states where a large per cent of the 
inexperienced teachers enter small schools, institutions educating teachers 
can scarcely overlook the special assets and needs of these schools. Many 
administrators in state teachers colleges and normal schools have in the 
past erroneously assumed that one-teacher schools are practically extinct 
and neglected to prepare teachers properly for the large number which 
exist. A number of recent studies,” however, have revealed that the small 
school is apparently here to stay, that it has many specific, inherent diffi- 
culties, and that the normal school and teachers college are responsible 
for the proper preparation of teachers for it. 





TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHOULD MEET 
ENVIRONMENTAL NEEDS 





In the development of programs for the education of teachers for 
rural environments care should be taken to adapt them to the needs of 
local situations. It is not possible to develop an acceptable pattern in 
teacher education for all rural regions, as has sometimes been attempted 
in the past. A program which would be acceptable in Minnesota, where 
many of the rural schools are one-room, would not meet the needs of 
Ohio, where nearly all the rural schools are consolidated. However, the 
sub-cultures of the United States tend to fall into regional patterns, and 
these the schools are likely to reflect. For example, the agricultural sub- 
culture of Minnesota is similar to that of Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. 
It would therefore seem advisable that future programs for the education 


2 Biennial Survey of Education 1934-1936. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H. Economies through the Elimination of Several Small Schools. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1934, No. 3. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

McGuffey, Verne. Differences in Activities of Teachers in Rural One-Teacher Schools 
and of Grade Teachers in Cities. Contributions to Education, No. 346, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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of teachers for the rural environment be developed regionally through 
cooperative studies and conferences. 

This is not to imply, however, that the states with a preponderance of 
consolidated schools have no problems in rural education, Their prob- 
lems differ in kind from those in states with many one-teacher schools, 
but they are none the less important and difficult to solve. The con- 
solidated school has, perhaps, the greatest opportunity for service of any 
type of school in the United States. Its buildings are likely to be new, its 
equipment good, and its teachers well educated. In many ways, how- 
ever, it has been a disappointment to its supporters. From an institution 
which had promised so much it has too frequently developed into an 
urban school in a rural setting. This incongruous situation calls for in- 
vestigation and reform. 

Further, an examination of the content of the courses within the 
“pattern” reveals the depressing uniformity which usually accompanies 
a supposedly general panacea. The course commonly known as “Rural 
Education” is a case in point. It is designed to acquaint the young teacher 
with the problems of the small school and to make him competent to deal 
with them. This purpose is seldom achieved, mainly because the con- 
tents of the course have been built almost wholly on the basis of an 
analysis of the activities of the rural teacher. This procedure is based on 
the assumption that the techniques now employed are correct, and so 
might profitably be emulated. With the exception of the Quaker Grove 
experiment there has been no consistent study to discover and develop 
techniques for meeting the problems inherent in small rural schools, Yet 
there is pressing need for experimentation here. Help is needed in de- 
veloping techniques which fit a modern program of education. No one, 
for example, has developed satisfactory techniques for handling dis- 
cussion groups, for research and self-directive study on early school 


levels. This is a primary responsibility of teachers colleges and normal 
schools. 


EQUAL EDUCATION FOR RURAL AND URBAN TEACHERS 


There is general agreement among leaders in education that teachers 
for the rural environment should be as well educated as those destined 
for schools in urban areas. This opinion, however, is not of long stand- 
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ing. In the past there were wide distinctions made in the preparation of 
teachers for urban and rural schools. There were many reasons for this, 
but chief among them was the law of supply and demand, a law as 6 
erative in teacher placement as in a commodity or labor market. Until 
recent years the normal schools were unable to meet the demands made 
upon them for well-educated teachers. Since there were a surplus of jobs 
and a deficit of well-trained teachers, the graduates of normal schools 
went into urban schools where teaching and living conditions were bet- 
ter than those which existed in the rural environment. 

Under the pressure of these conditions, leaders in the rural field 
yielded to the necessity of developing expedient programs in teacher 
education, and serious errors developed as a consequence. Shorter courses 
for rural teachers were given in normal schools, county normals, and 
high school training classes. These short cuts to teaching and the conse- 
quent low salaries proved bad for rural schools and teachers. They were 
bad for rural teachers because they tended to develop in them a feeling 
of inferiority and an apologetic attitude toward their education and 
later toward their jobs. This explains in part the withdrawal tendency 
of rural teachers and their failure in the past to identify themselves with 
large professional movements. It is only recently that rural teachers have 
developed any significant professional articulation and leadership. 

The movement toward the equalization of the professional education 
of rural teachers has been under way for some time, but recently it has 
been hasi-zned by two important social and economic forces. One of 
these forces, distant from the question though it may seem to be, is the 
falling birth rate in America. Since 1930, enrollments in the public 
schools of the United States as a whole, and specifically in the elementary 
grades, have declined. The birth rate in the rural environment, however, 
has not been falling so rapidly or so consistently as in the urban areas.’ 
From 1932 to 1936, while the urban school enrollments in the forty- 
eight states declined by 1 per cent, rural school enrollments actually 
increased by 2 per cent. That this trend is destined to continue is in- 
dicated by recently compiled‘ figures which reveal that the fertility 


3 Harvey, O. L. “Urban and Rural Enrollment Trends.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 39, p. §32, March, 1939. 

4“Population Trends and Education.” Progressive Education, Vol. 15, p. 214, March, 
1938. 
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index of native white women in rural areas is 1.69 as compared with 
86—the fertility index of native white women in urban areas, Already 
there are cities which do not repopulate themselves, and unless the pres- 
ent immigration laws are changed or some unforeseen sociological 
change takes place, this condition will tend to grow worse. The rural en- 
vironment thus achieves a new significance for institutions educating 
teachers. Cities want their future citizens from rural areas to have a 
good education. 

The economic crisis in the United States has been another significant 
force which has greatly influenced the teaching profession. It has 
tended to create a surplus of teachers and a shortage of positions, though 
less so in rural districts than in the cities because the rural schools have 
never had an adequate supply of well-educated teachers. For the first 
time in the history of education in the United States, employing officers 
can select candidates for rural schools from the upper quartiles of 
graduating classes. These significant facts emphasize the necessity for 
the equalization of professional education for teachers in the rural en- 
vironment, and equalization means a professional education which pre- 
pares teachers for the situation in which they will work. 


CHANGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION NECESSITATED BY 
NEW DEMANDS IN RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Since a larger percentage of graduates are now entering rural schools 
and since this trend will probably continue, many administrators in 
teachers colleges and normal schools are making significant changes in 
policy. One of these changes is the incorporation of instructional ma- 
terials from the old rural education courses into every education course. 
This is, of course, a trend toward an integration of course materials 
comparable to the new integrated courses in the elementary schools. 
The proponents of this plan claim that it solves many difficulties in the 


5 Wofford, Kate V. A History of the Status and Training of Elementary Rural 
Teachers of the United States, 1860-1931. Civiter Press, Pittsburgh. 1934. 

Carney, Mabel. National Survey of Education of Teachers, Vol. 5, Chap. Il. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cook, Katherine and Others. Professional Preparation of Teachers for Rural Schools. 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1928, No. 6. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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professional education of rural teachers, that it tends to equalize the pro- 
fessional education of all teachers, that it includes materials and practices 
to assist all young teachers to an understanding of the rural environment, 
and that it meets modern placement needs. On the other hand, the 
critics of the plan point out that rural needs are overlooked in an inte- 
grated process. These critics say further that there are not enough rural 
specialists on the faculties of the state teachers colleges to lighten, like 
the Biblical leaven, this “lump” upon which the responsibilities for inte- 
gration depend. 

Recently New York, on a state-wide basis, adopted an integrated plan 
for the education of all elementary teachers. Prior to 1920 the teachers of 
rural schools in New York State received their professional education in 
training classes attached to local high schools. After the State Rural 
Educational Survey of 1922, however, certain normal schools in the 
state assumed responsibility for the professional education of rural 
teachers and developed rural education departments with differentiated 
courses of study. In time, the training classes disappeared. About 1932 
studies of the graduates of the teacher-training institutions revealed that 
approximately 90 per cent of them were securing their first positions in 
the rural environment, that many of these were in one-teacher schools, 
and that the young people were not prepared for the problems con- 
fronting them. 

To meet these new conditions there began a program of experimenta- 
tion and adjustment which has resulted in significant innovations. In the 
first place, all specialized educational departments were abandoned and 
the instructors and the materials were incorporated in a generalized and 
integrated course in elementary education. Second, materials in rural edu- 
cation were included in all courses, integrated when possible, or em- 
bodied as separate units. Third, every student preparing for elementary 
school teaching was required to secure at least one-third of his practice 
teaching in a one-teacher school. Fourth, rural specialists were added to 
every institution educating elementary teachers. After four years of ex- 
perimentation the plan is apparently succeeding in its objectives. It ap- 
pears to have stimulated the interest of all members of the several college 
faculties in the rural environment and this stimulation, in turn, has been 
reflected in their teaching. Rural problems have thus become the con- 
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cern of all students and the responsibility of all faculty members, and 
are not merely the special responsibility of the rural specialists and the 
few students enrolled in the rural education department. In a democ- 
racy this is as it should be. Finally, no beginning teacher now goes into 
the rural environment without a minimum of equipment in knowledge 
and techniques to deal with the problems found there. On the whole, 
both faculty members and students consider the integrated plan better 
than the old. 

An integrated program is not presented here as the solution of all the 
problems in the education of teachers for the rural environment. At 
present, the plan appears to be solving these problems in New York 
State, but its strongest advocates are aware of the inherent dangers. 
Without the guidance of rural specialists on the staffs, the conscientious 
cooperation of other members in the education departments and the 
skillful handling of course materials, the integrated course could easily 
become a hindrance rather than a help in the education of rural teachers. 
There is the further danger of too much diffusion of the efforts of the 
rural specialists, particularly in those institutions where advanced work 
for the leadership of rural education needs to be given. 

A word of emphasis seems necessary here. If all the trends listed in 
this article are meaningful we shall need more rural specialists in the 
future than we have had in the past. These future leaders must have a 
specialized type of education if they are to deal intelligently and ade- 
quately with the problems of the rural environment. It seems wise, there- 
fore, to maintain some specialized courses for this purpose. 








NEED FOR MORE EMPHASIS ON LABORATORY TECHNIQUES 


Students in professional courses for teachers, like children in school, 
will give us directions for teaching, if we will only listen to them. These 
student teachers have a proverb to which professors of education might 
listen with profit: “A demonstration is worth ten thousand words of 
theory.” The secret of successful initiation of students into teaching lies 
ina classroom with children, not in a book, important as books may be. 
) It seems an overemphasis to state that students preparing to teach in rural 
areas should have some of their pre-teaching experiences with children in 
_ | arural school. Yet this emphasis is necessary because there are institutions 
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which provide no opportunities for participation or practice teachi 
in one-teacher schools, despite the fact that many of their graduates 
secure their first teaching positions in such schools. 

Laboratory experiences with children in one-teacher rural schools 
should begin probably in the freshman year and should extend through- 
out the period of professional education. For these experiences there 
should be provided something more vital than the isolated observations 
and practice-teaching periods characteristic of the junior and senior 
years of an earlier day in teacher education. Participation should begin 
early and should consist of experiences through which the student 
teacher enters directly into an understanding, appreciation, and knowl- 
edge of children. Responsible practice teaching would then come when 
the student was ready for it, not merely because he had reached the 
junior or senior year. Experiences with children should also be provided 
in situations other than those commonly present in the school. Children 
learn from one another, from 4-H Club leaders, R.F.D. letter carriers, 
from leaders in local granges. The youth organizations of churches, the 
church school, the Grange, children at play, the Boy and Girl Scout or- 
ganizations all offer student teachers opportunities to study the learning 
activities of children. 

The student teacher, however, cannot secure all his professional edu- 
cation from experiences. These must be supplemented by books and class 
work, Seminars in which the student is guided in his search for prin- 
ciples should accompany experiences with children. Theory will thus 
supplement, and not precede, practice. This procedure is psychologically 
sound, and experience with it emphasizes its validity. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


Both the means and the end of education are greatly influenced by the 
environment. The rural environment has in it significant differentiations 
with which the prospective teacher should be familiar if he is to guide 
the process of education intelligently and evaluate its product wisely. 

There is no national pattern for the education of teachers for rural 
areas. Programs should be developed locally or at least regionally from 
study and experimentation both in the teachers colleges and in the public 
schools which they serve. 
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Care should be taken to avoid the erroneous assumption that one- 
teacher schools will soon disappear. Such schools are present in the 
United States in large numbers and are likely to continue so for many 
years to come. Small schools present special educational problems in the 
rural environment, and as such deserve special treatment. 

Knowledge and equipment for teaching in rural areas should be de- 
veloped, to a large extent, by the laboratory method. Opportunities for 
participation and practice should be provided, therefore, in rural schools 
and communities. 

There are many significant social and economic forces at work in the 
rural environment which curriculum planners in state teachers colleges 
cannot afford to ignore. Because of these forces, an increasing percentage 
of the graduates of the institutions educating teachers are going into 
rural schools. Consequently, it seems desirable to give all prospective 
teachers some knowledge of, and technical skill in, the educational prob- 
lems inherent in the rural environment. 

The quality of instruction and the length of preparation should be the 
same for all teachers, rural as well as urban. 

The preparation of teachers for the school in the rural environment 
offers one of the most challenging tasks in the field of public education. 
Upon the performance of this task depends much of the safety of democ- 


racy for our own country, and, in a precarious future, perhaps for the 
whole world. 





Guidance of Rural Teachers 


By HELEN HAY HEYL 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


ie beginning any discussion of rural education leadership with emphasis 
upon the guidance of teachers in service one should first consider 
what the rural teacher must teach. For this purpose a quotation from 
Agnes Benedict’s well-known book, Children at the Crossroads, will give 
the setting. 


Some time before nine o’clock [each morning] an endless procession of 
children sets out on a journey, whether over winding country roads [or] 
wide, quiet streets of small towns. . . .These children are trav cling i in different 
ways, to be sure, . . . but all have the same destination—the schoolhouse. 
The destination is the same, but how different the starting points, varying . 
from prosperous, comfortable homes . . . to bare, forbidding structures, where 
the struggle to earn a meagre living pretenes most of the family’s waking 
hours; and so on down to the shanty, where squalor and sordidness proclaim 
that the struggle has been too great. Consider, too, the numberless differences 
besides these, differences of temperament, of taste, of mental equipment, of 
background, of family relationships. In this desk sits Betty, from the comfort- 
able home; there is Tom who has had to work so hard from childhood that he 
does not know how to play; yonder is Jack from the shanty, whose father 
steals and whose brother has been to the reformatory. ... Little Louise over 
there is hopelessly spoiled by doting parents and ‘grandparents. Martin is 
looked down on by his brothers because he is slow and overgrown, while Roy 
has a stepmother who is none too fond of him. So it goes on endlessly—so 
many children, so many environments. 

Consider what it means for these children, leaving behind them such vastly 
different places, to come together into one room, to sit in exactly similar 
desks, and, above all, to be expected to conform to the same standards. Thus 
Louise, though consistently spoiled during her out-of-school life; Roy, who 
because of his hostile stepmother has come to look with a wary eye on all 
adults; Tom, who has scarcely played since he was seven years old; Jack, who 
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has seen stealing going on around him all his life—all are expected to display 
industry, sociability, obedience, consideration, and the rest.’ 


This then is the setting. Now what are the necessary attributes of the 
teachers who face these children each day and how can supervisors assist 
teachers to grow in the desired directions? What are rural supervisors in 
various parts of the country doing about it? Let us attempt to answer the 
first question and then see what is being done. 

First, supervisors must help teachers grow in their knowledge of chil- 
dren. This requires a demonstrated technique of studying children. For 
example, teachers need help in recording and evaluating the observable 
reactions of children. They need guidance that will help them to be 
reasonably familiar with the scientific knowledge about child develop- 
ment that is now available. They desire help in diagnosing the typical 
characteristics of children at various age levels. They look to their super- 
visors for help in answering such questions as: 

1. What are the principles of child development which seem to be 
reasonably well established by research to date? 

2. What are the situations in schools which seem to call for specific 
child development information? 

3. What activities of teachers lead to better understanding of children? 

But to know children one must understand the kinds of things par- 
ticular children like and the environment in which they are living. There- 
fore, teachers also need help in studying their communities and in learning 
how to approach parents in order that they may come to understand the 
children’s backgrounds and the things children enjoy doing outside the 
school. We must look upon the relationships of the home, the school, 
and the community as an integrated responsibility as far as the promotion 
and guidance of the child’s growth or development are concerned. The 
rural teacher needs the help which a parent’s understanding of his own 
child can give her as much as the parent needs the teacher’s insight, and 
both must inevitably be influenced by the environment and culture of 
the locality. Rural supervisors can do much to help the parent and the 
teacher learn to work with each other and with the rural community in 
this large task of rearing children, which is education. 


1 Benedict, Agnes E. Children at the Crossroads, pp. 13-14. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York. 1930. 
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Third, rural teachers need special help in understanding the larger 
social problems which are implicit in our American rural background. In 
the open country teachers probably live closer to the life of the com- 
munity than do many city teachers., They understand quite well, for 
example, the effect of the milk strike in the neighborhood upon their own 
salary checks and upon young Frank whose father is participating in the 
strike, but their outlook is too often limited to the immediate neighbor- 
hood and does not include the larger problems of American life with 
which, inevitably, any problems affecting the basic industry of food pro- 
duction must be associated. They fail to see that American culture is a 
rural culture; that from the deep roots of our rural living have sprung 
those ideals and objectives of democratic life which we recognize today 
as distinctly American. In other words, rural teachers need help from 
their supervisors in developing large social understandings, an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of our American rural social heritage, and a 
knowledge of the specific differences in the background experiences 
brought to the school by rural as contrasted with urban children. 

All these things are needed in addition to the regular training required 
of all teachers and regarded as a part of any successful teacher's equip- 
ment. 

But understanding children, understanding the rural community and its 
resources, and knowing how to use these resources in the education of 
children is not enough. For rural teachers must also have something 
within themselves to bring to the larger task of developing personality in 
children. Rural teachers must have strong, vital personalities, personal re- 
sources and talents to share with children, and a cultivated background. 
In this respect rural teachers are particularly weak, for often they are the 
victims of their own impoverished backgrounds. Yet in the open country 
there are few agencies except the school to bring culture to children. 
When teachers cannot do this, the child’s chief source of inspiration and 
guidance has failed. Supervisors have done so little to help in this direc- 
tion and they could do so much. It is encouraging to note, however, the 
beginnings which are being made in various parts of the country. 

How does a rural supervisor help teachers develop good taste, or a love 
of the arts and great literature, or social poise, or social understandings? 
They can and do organize reading clubs that are not devoted to profes- 
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sional literature alone, but in which rural teachers read and share great 
novels, poetry, and drama, From Virginia,’ where rural supervisors are 
exercising real leadership, come reports of the organization of art classes 
in which the rural teachers have opportunity to try out their talents 
and to gain experience in working with various media; of music groups, 
both informal orchestra groups and choruses, already functioning; of 
recreational groups engaged in folk dancing; of school visiting by groups 
of teachers. In New York State, high school teachers of general science 
and groups of rural teachers have met to study curriculum materials suit- 
able for elementary children and for broadening these teachers’ outlook 
on the scientific world. 

These are but two examples of a new type of creative supervision now 
beginning to emerge which could be duplicated in any state where rural 
supervision is functioning. 

As reported by the present writer in an Office of Education bulletin 
published in 1937,° “Supervisors today vision for their teachers the same 
opportunities for creativeness and growth that progressive teachers de- 
sire for their children.” Among the changed practices in supervision re- 
garding which evidence was collected from all parts of the country for 
the article referred to above, were the following: 

1. Many rural supervisors were concentrating upon the learning activ- 
ities of children rather than merely upon the teaching activities of 
teachers. 

2. They were helping teachers to introduce activity programs which 
were leading to the development of experience curriculums. 

3. They were helping teachers to participate democratically in cur- 
riculum planning and in the formulation of the supervisory program. 

4. They were engaging with their teachers in the study of child de- 
velopment. 

5. They and their teachers were encouraging larger participation by 
parents in educational planning. 


*Henderson, Helen Ruth. Summary of the Progress of the Virginia Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 1939. 
(Mimeographed.) 

’Cook, Katherine M. Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural 
and Other Sparsely Settled Areas. United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 2, pp. 34-38. 
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6. They were seeking to develop the individual personality and crea- 
tive purposes of their teachers. 

Gaumnitz* has shown that “in the Nation as a whole, the movement to 
provide professionally trained supervisors for the rural schools is numeri- 
cally more than holding its own.” He points out that “As a whole the 
status of this means of improving rural education must, therefore, be 
regarded as encouraging. . . . State school authorities who have had the 
longest experience with professional supervision of rural schools . . . have 
demonstrated that they regard such supervision as a highly essential serv- 
ice.” But it must also be noted that, according to Gaumnitz’s report, only 
27 per cent of the counties in the United States have such services for 
their rural teachers. 

If the stimulation and growth of rural teachers in service such as we 
have attempted to picture here are to go forward; if rural teachers are to 
find answers to their expressed needs as typified in such questions as those 
at the beginning of this article, the educational leadership which rural 
supervisors can offer must become more widespread throughout the 
United States. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the successful development 
of professional supervision for the schools which rural children attend 
in each state waits upon the vision of both professional and lay leaders, 
and the financial support given to this movement by state and other cen- 
tral sources. There is still need for widespread demonstration of the values 
of rural supervision great enough to challenge any agency responsible 
for philanthropic enterprise and interested in the welfare of the educa- 
tional program in rural America. 


4 Gaumnitz, W. H. Status of Rural-School Supervision in the United States in 1935-36. 
Pamphlet No. 72. United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1937. 
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Educational Administration in Rural 
Areas 


By FRANK W. CYR 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NE of the greatest challenges to school administration is found in 

rural America. The demand for more education and the needed 
adjustments to changes in community life have created serious problems 
which must be solved if the school is to provide an effective educational 
program in rural areas. These demands have covered rural America with 
high schools during the last quarter of a century, and broadened the 
curriculum of the elementary school beyond the three R’s into a 
school for citizenship. The amount of “schooling” has been increased 
from a few winters to the major activity of youth. In addition these 
demands are creating new educational services outside the schools, many 
of which would become functions of the school if the necessary adapta- 
tions to modern needs were made. Some of the changes in community 
life requiring adjustments both in the daily operation of the school and 
in the organization of the school district are the development of modern 
transportation and communication; the mechanization of agriculture, 
industry, and the household; the increased mobility of population; and 
the shift of wealth from real property to less tangible forms. The methods 
of school administration which operated successfully under pioneer con- 
ditions are no longer satisfactory. The challenge to the educational 
profession is that of developing administrative methods and an adminis- 
trative structure which will effectively meet the needs of today. 

While all problems of school administration are interrelated, they may 
be divided into two broad groups according to the nature of the ap- 
proach necessary for their solution. One group includes the current day- 
to-day and year-to-year problems of school administration, the other the 
problems of developing and setting up a satisfactory school district or 
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administrative structure. If school administration may be compared to 
the construction of an office building, the first group of problems would 
be those of arranging partitions, decorating the walls, furnishing the 
offices, and making arrangements which contribute to the efficient opera- 
tion of the activities which the building shelters. The second group of 
problems would correspond to those of erecting the steel framework 
which supports the building and provides a solid basic structure. Thus, in 
rural America the school administrator is faced with the dual task of 
(1) more effectively operating the school, and (2) reorganizing the basic 
structure to meet modern needs. These two tasks will now be con- 
sidered separately. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The school administrator in rural areas is faced with the problem of 
providing a broad educational program in a situation characterized by 
small schools, small classes, a low pupil-teacher ratio, many subject 
matter preparations per teacher, a wide variety of duties per staff mem- 
ber, close personal contacts within the school, close relationships between 
school and community, low per capita budgets, usually a narrow curri- 
culum, and in most states the small independent district system. The 
problems of school administration must be solved in the light of such 
conditions. 

The specific problems of developing methods and techniques adapted 
to the small school challenge the best talents of the educational profes- 
sion. The development of more effective methods of pupil guidance, the 
use of community resources, the development of sound community 
relationships, individual instruction, supervised correspondence study, 
the use of circuit teachers and proper organization of the daily schedule, 
the use of the radio, visual aids, and other modern inventions, all require 
adaptation to the small school situation if the school is to function most 
effectively. 

In the past the smaller schools have been compelled to depend primarily 
upon methods and techniques developed for use in larger schools, which 
were ill-adapted to the needs of the smaller schools. For example, the 
rigid, highly mechanized system of pupil classification has resulted in a 
large number of recitations per teacher, and this in turn has resulted in 
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small, inefficient classes when a broader, more flexible system of group- 
ing is needed. The whole movement toward certification of teachers in 
increasingly narrow fields is another development whose effectiveness in 
the small school should be carefully examined. In cases where a teacher 
has a small group of pupils whom he knows intimately, a broader cer- 
tification may actually bring better results. New types of teaching 
materials are needed which can relieve the classroom teacher of much 
of the work of assigning, organizing, and presenting lessons. The ex- 
cellent use to which supervised correspondence courses are being put 
in many high schools, in training pupils according to their interests, gives 
some idea of the possibilities in this direction. 

A careful study of the adaptation of methods and techniques to the 
small school is needed throughout the whole educational program. The 
school must choose between developing educational methods adapted to 
the small school situation and providing meager, unequal educational 
opportunities in rural areas. Space does not permit a detailed analysis of 
the specific problems involved, but it is necessary to present some general 
guides to the process of their solution. 

One important aspect of the development of school administration in 
rural areas is the community approach. As emphasis on the whole child 
has led to the necessity for understanding the child’s total surroundings, 
the importance of the community as a part of the child’s environment 
also has become increasingly recognized. The development of sound 
school-community relationships is now one of the most important prob- 
lems of school administration in rural areas. 

Ability to think in terms of the functions or purposes of education 
rather than of the machinery of the school is a prime requisite in improv- 
ing administrative practices in rural areas. Too often the school is 
thought of as a building, a program of classes, a list of subjects—all neces- 
sary but merely means to ends. Focusing our thinking on results desired 
in the lives of learners should clarify the functions of the school and 
direct attention to their needs and to the community in which they live. 
During the last quarter of a century the public school grew so rapidly 
that the chief problem was development of machinery which would 
operate efficiently rather than the consideration of educational objec- 
tives. In the next quarter of a century thinking will probably be focused 
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on the clarification of educational objectives. Probably each school will 
devote considerable attention to defining the philosophy upon which 
it operates. The educational philosophy agreed upon affects all methods 
used. Even the relatively simple problem of developing a set of pupil 
record forms will be influenced by the philosophy of the school. An 
elementary school whose sole function is to prepare for high school, or 
a high school devoted to preparation for college will need a quite different 
type of record form from the schools concerned primarily with in- 


dividual pupil needs. 


REORGANIZING THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE IN RURAL AREAS 


As has already been indicated, the imperative need for reorganization 
of the administrative structure of rural schools has grown out of the 
increased demand for education and the social and economic changes 
which have swept over America since the turn of the century. 

Growth of the educational program in rural America has not been 
accompanied by growth in the administrative organization of local dis- 
tricts, county offices, and state education departments. At the same time, 
the social and economic structure of rural communities has been expand- 
ing and changing with the impact of modern social and economic forces. 
Other institutions and agencies serving the community which are less 
rigidly fixed than school districts or which have arrived on the scene in 
later years, have been adapting themselves to the changes which have 
taken place. This increases the maladjustment of the school district until 
it is very much like a rapidly growing youth whose old clothes are so 
tight that they are bursting at the seams. 

The present school of twelve years operating in the original common 
school district, set up for elementary education only, or ina superimposed 
high school district, must have “better fitting clothes” in the form of 
school districts which are capable of effectively administering the edu- 
cational program now demanded. This cannot be accomplished by 
superimposing a cumbersome, overlapping high school district on the 
old common school district structure. It cannot be done by sending 
pupils to high school outside their districts and charging non-resident 
tuition. It cannot be done by attempting to patch up the administrative 
structure by creating six or seven different kinds of school districts for 
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the same type of community. Such methods may have been neces- 
sary as temporary expedients during the period of transition from the 
pioneer school to the present twelve-year program, but they are a type 
of patchwork which is no more effective in providing an adequate ad- 
ministrative structure than attempts to patch an already outgrown suit 
of clothes. The construction of a sound administrative structure for rural 
areas requires a far more fundamenal approach. It requires an under- 
standing of (1) the present district and county organization, (2) the 
social and economic structure of the communities to be served, (3) the 
educational program to be administered, and (4) the principles of admin- 
istration upon which the new structure must be based. 


Comprehensive Approach 


The first requisite in reorganizing the administrative structure is that 
careful consideration be given to the administrative structure as a whole. 
This includes the small local school district usually serving a single school, 
a larger local unit, usually the county, and the central state education 
department. It is interesting to note that these three types of units exist in 
each state despite wide variations in the forms which they take. Unfor- 
tunately, attempts to reorganize the administrative structure are too often 
limited to the reorganization of only one of these three units. No change 
in the small local district, which is essentially an attendance unit, can be 
made without affecting the larger local unit, which is essentially an 
administrative and supervisory unit. In some states reorganization has 
meant consolidation of schools, in others it has consisted of setting up 
the county unit, and in a few it has resulted in expanding the functions 
of the state education department. Since all three types of units are 
closely related and each must function properly to produce an efficient 
democratic school administration, it is essential that any program for 
reorganization give due consideration to all. Only when each unit is 
properly set up and assigned the functions which it is best adapted to 
perform can a sound administrative structure be erected. 


Basic Criteria—Efficiency and Democracy 


Certain basic objectives or criteria are inherent in any consideration 
of what constitutes a satisfactory administrative structure. It is impor- 
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tant to make them more explicit—to get them out into the open where 
they can be examined and weighed by all concerned. A careful analysis 
of the factors affecting the type of administrative structure desired and 
the various points of view which have been expressed shows that effi- 
ciency and democracy are the two major criteria for determining the 
administrative structure. In most cases they will lead to the same result, 
When they do not, the alternative chosen will depend both on the local 
situation and on whether greater emphasis is given to “efficiency” or to 
“democracy.” Since these objectives are basic, the following discussion 
concerns them and does not attempt a consideration of other principles 
underlying a satisfactory administrative structure.’ 

Efficiency is attainment of the maximum educational program with 
the resources available. From the financial standpoint this means that 
school funds must be made to yield maximum educational dividends in 
providing equality of educational opportunity. From the human stand- 
point it means that the abilities and energies of each member of the staff 
must be utilized to the maximum toward achieving the educational pro- 
gram desired. 

Efficiency in providing the type of education desired may be inter- 
preted in various ways. An efficient administrative structure for providing 
the three R’s will be quite different from an efficient administrative 
structure for providing proper supervision, health services, library serv- 
ices, and pupil transportation. Likewise, an efficient administrative struc- 
ture in a democracy will differ from an efficient administrative structure 
in a dictatorship or in an autocracy. The fact that the sovereignty rests 
with the people and not with a small group such as the educational pro- 
fession changes the meaning of efficiency. Since the general public must 
understand, participate in, and determine educational policies, efficiency 
must be directed toward putting their policies into effect. While the 
current process of carrying along the whole group and insuring greater 
participation is slower and more expensive in time and energy than con- 

1For a more comprehensive treatment of the principles for determining a sound 
administrative structure see: 

Bell, Millard D. “A Plan for the Reorganization of Administrative Units for the 
Schools of Nebraska.” (Typed project report, 1939.) 


Hall, Earl R. Administrative Unit for Illinois, 1939. (Available through Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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trol by a few, this very process prevents going off at a tangent and 
makes for a balanced program and continuous progress. 

To operate efficiently, an administrative structure must be capable of 
selecting, retaining, and properly utilizing a trained professional staff. 
This requires a unit large enough to permit the division of labor neces- 
sary to challenge the abilities and develop the professional skills of the 
staff and to finance it economically. It also requires an adequate physical 
plant properly operated and maintained. The pioneer situation in which 
everyone in the community, regardless of occupation or training, might, 
and often did, help “keep school,” becomes highly inefficient under 
modern conditions. 

Efficiency requires a larger and better organized local administrative 
unit than now exists in one-teacher school districts, small village dis- 
tricts, and the usual office of county superintendent. However, the error 
of going to the opposite extreme must be avoided. Administrative and 
attendance units which are too large to serve the educational needs of 
sparsely populated areas are cumbersome and unwieldy in their opera- 
tion. Just as spades and wheelbarrows are too small to build a modern 
highway and a ten-ton truck is too large to do the work of a one-ton 
truck, it is impossible to secure efficient operation of the school unless 
the administrative structure is neither too small nor too large for the size 
and nature of the educational job to be done. 

Democracy of administration means the effective translation of the 
needs and demands of those served into an effective educational program. 
Any administrative structure must preserve the basic values of democ- 
racy. This is particularly difficult to accomplish because democracy is as 
complex as human relationships, and because both the increased demand 
for education and changes in our social and economic life require a 
definite transition in school administration from the purer democracy of 
pioneer days to a’ more representative type of democracy adapted to 
modern conditions. Cooperative action of larger groups must increas- 
ingly tend to supplant action by individuals or small groups in matters 
of education. This change requires very careful consideration of its im- 
plications for democracy. 

The basic values of democracy which the new administrative structure 
must preserve may be classified as (1) local initiative, or the privilege of 
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those served locally to initiate new adaptations in the educational pro- 
gram, (2) local control, or the responsibility of accepting or rejecting 
proposals, and (3) democratic participation, or the values to the indi- 
vidual citizen who has a vital part in the operation of the school, 

Local initiative was once a major value of democratic administration, 
The quality of the local school depended primarily upon the initiative of 
the local group, and new developments grew out of the efforts of those 
living in the local community. This has become less true as the educa- 
tional staff has become increasingly professionalized and as the tempo of 
change has increased. Today the initiation of new adaptations rests more 
often with the profession and is a result of its training. The democratic 
values to be preserved have thus become primarily local control and 
democratic participation. 

Local control of the schools by those directly served is one of the chief 
demands of laymen. They consider themselves more concerned than 
anyone else with the type of educational program which should be pro- 
vided. In pioneer days control was almost entirely local in most states. 
Two developments have tended to shift the center of control. One is the 
increased mobility of population, which makes the school of more than 
local concern; the other is the fact that national wealth has been shifting 
from general property which can be taxed locally to less tangible forms 
which cannot. Both these factors require that some adaptation of local 
control be made if the democratic process is to be most effectively car- 
ried on. However, primary control should reside in the local administra- 
tive unit. Since democracy rests upon confidence in the decisions of the 
average citizen, chief authority for decisions affecting the school must 
continue in a large measure to be left to the locality. 

Democratic participation becomes the chief value to be preserved in 
the local attendance unit. This, however, can be effectively achieved on 
a sound basis only when some measure of local control is present. Other- 
wise, it becomes an empty form. There is little value in carrying on the 
democratic processes unless some vital result is achieved, and an adminis- 
trative structure cannot be considered truly democratic unless it entrusts 
some measure of democratic control to the people most directly served. 
Some communities feel that the requirements of democratic participation 
are considered satisfied when the board of education is elected and per- 
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forms its functions. This cannot be considered adequate. The patrons of 
the school must have a part in its operation if the values of democracy are 
to be preserved. The school cannot logically educate for democratic citi- 
zenship if it does not provide in its own administration for the exercise of 
the powers thus developed. 

Democracy of administration is simpler when the school is small and 
its program more easily understood. However, smallness defeats democ- 
racy if it prevents the functioning of the type of educational program de- 
sired when a larger organization would make this possible. Smallness is 
too often accompanied by confusion as to where responsibility lies in 
matters which require cooperation of a group of units. Definite allocation 
of administrative duties and clear-cut lines of responsibility are essential 
to democratic control. This leads to another basic quality of the demo- 
cratic processes. The public must be properly informed with regard to an 
issue if it is to make intelligent decisions. The administrative structure 
must therefore be such that it provides for intelligent consideration of 
the issues which must be decided. 


The Functional Approach 


Administration cannot exist by or for itself. It is a means to an end. 
The administrative structure will therefore be determined primarily by 
the administrative functions to be performed which, in turn, will depend 
upon the educational program desired. To set up the administrative 
structure it is necessary to: (1) determine the educational program de- 
sired; (2) formulate the administrative functions required to carry on 
the desired program; (3) analyze these functions into their component 
administrative duties; and (4) allocate each duty to its proper place in the 
administrative structure. The first two steps will be considered here; the 
third and fourth will be deferred to a later part of the discussion. 

The Educational Program Desired. It is clear that the type of admin- 
istrative structure needed to provide a modern educational program in- 
cluding high school is quite different from that which was required to 
provide for teaching the three R’s in elementary school. It is also true 
that the administrative organization capable of providing only subject 
matter drill in a narrow college preparatory curriculum cannot provide 
acurriculum which is designed to meet individual needs and includes 
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health services, library services, and the other requirements of such a 
program. Obviously, vital training for citizenship will require a higher 
type of leadership and more effective administrative structure than when 
teaching is merely a routine process. Or if education unrelated to the 
community life is desired, the resulting administrative structure will be 
very different from what it will be if the school is considered a vital 
factor in the community and education is provided according to the 
actual life needs of the learner. Since the administrative structure is thus 
determined largely by the educational program desired, it is basic to any 
sound reorganization that the probable educational program, over a long 
period of years, be carefully defined in order that a suitable structure be 
erected. This cannot be done by the educational profession alone. Both 
laymen and educators must work together in formulating the program 
desired. Several writers? have formulated statements of the educational 
program which provide the basis for discussion in determining the pro- 
gram the administrative structure should be designed to administer. In 
the light of such statements the following general administrative func- 
tions have been formulated as a basis for designing an administrative 
structure. 

General Administrative Functions. The general functions listed below 
are of major significance in administrative reorganization: 


oo 


. Selection and payment of the staff 

Supervision of the staff 

Financing the educational program (local, state, national) 
Admission, guidance, promotion, and attendance of pupils 
Development and adaptation of the curriculum 

Selection of textbooks and other instructional supplies 
Purchase and management of equipment and supplies 
Operation and maintenance of school property 

Provision of new sites and buildings 

Provision of special educational services, such as health, library, 
research 

11. Provision of supplementary educational undertakings 

12. Reorganization of attendance and administrative units. 


Oo Om AM fw N 
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2 Bell, op. cit. and Hall, op. cit. 
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Proper performance of these functions constitutes a well-rounded ad- 
| ministrative program. The component duties and responsibilities in- 
| volved and their allocation to the attendance and administrative unit will 
be considered after these units have been defined. 


Types of Units Needed 


The State Education Department. While this article deals primarily 
with local school administration in rural areas, no adequate local structure 
can be set up without proper consideration of the state education depart- 
ment, its organization and functions. The discussion in this article as- 
sumes that the state education department has a staff appointed by a 
state lay board of education and is responsible for state-wide leadership 
in the development of educational policies and the maintenance of mini- 
mum educational standards throughout the state. 

The Administrative Unit. The administrative unit is two or more at- 
tendance units federated for the purpose of employing adequate pro- 
fessional leadership and educational services which can be thus obtained 
more efficiently. It is evident that in rural areas the attendance unit will 
be too small to provide all the administrative, supervisory, and educational 
services needed. It is, therefore, basic to a sound administrative structure 
that contiguous attendance units federate into an administrative unit 
which will perform such functions as require a group of schools for their 
efficient and economical operation. This unit should not be of a single 
corporate structure, but rather a federal type in which the duties of ad- 
ministration are properly allocated between the central organization and 
its component schools. 

The major problem in determining the size of the administrative unit 
is discovering the minimum size which can be operated efficiently and 
the maximum size consistent with democratic administration. The size of 
the component attendance units will depend upon the size of natural 
sociological communities. Their external boundaries will form the bound- 
aries of the administrative unit. The administrative unit should also have 
geographic unity. It is not necessary that the center of control and the 
boundary lines of the administrative unit should coincide with a political 
subdivision of the state. All territory in the state outside of large cities 
should be within acceptable administrative units. From the standpoint of 
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size the administrative unit should be large enough to provide efficiently 
and economically a well-trained executive and staff and the special educa- 
tional services required, such as supervision, health, and library. 

The Attendance Unit. The attendance unit is the group residing in the 
area served by a single school plant. Typically in rural areas this is a 
twelve-year school, serving a single natural sociological community and 
within easy reach of the pupils attending. Usually the school will need to 
provide transportation for some of its pupils. Where sparsity of popula- 
tion and consequently small enrollment require that pupils travel farther 
to attend high school than is consistent with the natural sociological com- 
munity and the health of small children, it will be necessary to set up ele- 
mentary school attendance units within the high school area. In other 
cases where density of population and public demand warrant, it may be 
necessary to provide junior college facilities beyond the twelfth grade, 

The two basic considerations in the determination of the attendance 
unit are the natural sociological community boundaries and pupil attend- 
ance. The attendance unit should conform to community lines as nearly 
as possible. The boundaries of attendance units should be flexible to ac- 
commodate shifts in population. The attendance unit should have large 
enough enrollment to insure economical provision of the broad program 
desired. Suitable transportation should be provided for pupils who do not 
live within walking distance of a good school. A modern, well-equipped 
building located on an adequate site is necessary. The administrative unit 
board of education should establish new attendance units only after a 
survey of the administrative unit has been made and a long-term plan 
developed. 

Separating Administrative and Attendance Units. Too often the ad- 
ministrative and attendance units have been thought of as one and the 
same. Before considering the problem of allocation of administrative 
duties directly it is necessary to point out briefly the distortion of the 
administrative structure which results unless the units are set up sepa- 
rately, each according to its functions. 

In metropolitan centers the same unit for administration and attend- 
ance means either an attendance unit too large or a city divided into small 
inefficient administrative units. In sparsely settled areas the same unit for 
administration and attendance means (1) making the administrative unit 
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too small for efficient administration, (2) providing an inadequate admin- 
istrative organization, (3) making the cost of administrative overhead 
unduly high, or (4) over-expanding the attendance unit until it is too 

in terms of the natural sociological community and the transporta- 
tion of children to school. There are, no doubt, a few cities of a size 
between these two extremes where a sound high school attendance 
unit is also large enough to provide an efficient administrative unit. In 
such cities a separation of the two types of units would be unnecessary. 


Allocation of Administrative Duties and Responsibilities 
to Administrative and Attendance Units 


The allocation of duties and responsibilities to the administrative and 
attendance units respectively is the key factor in determining the nature 
of the administrative structure. While the single unit corporation has 
often been considered the model upon which school district organization 
should be built, it seems clear that in setting up an administrative organi- 
zation for rural areas the federation of a group of units is more suitable. 
In a federation, both the whole and the component units have definitely 
assigned duties and responsibilities, and both draw their sovereignty di- 
rectly from the people. By clear-cut allocation of duties and responsi- 
bilities an efficiently operating organization can be set up which at the 
same time provides the flexibility necessary to adjust to local conditions 
and the wide participation which contributes to democratic administra- 
tion. The attendance units should be responsible for those duties which 
can best be performed within the school and immediate community. 
Usually they are duties which require close personal contact with both 
pupils and adults. The administrative unit should be responsible for those 
duties which can be performed most efficiently and economically for a 
group of schools simultaneously. All duties not legally allocated to the 
administrative unit should be the responsibility of the attendance unit, 
just as in our national federation all duties not specifically assigned to the 
Federal Government by its constitution are prerogatives of the individual 
states. In addition, the board of the administrative unit should act as the 
court of appeals for disputes arising between or within the attendance 
units. 


It is clear that the broad general functions of educational administra- 
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tion presented earlier cannot be allocated as a whole. The duties and 
responsibilities involved in performing each function must be divided 
between the administrative and attendance units. Duties of perform- 
ing a function, whether those of adopting a new policy or selecting per- 
sonnel, have long been divided between the professional staff and the lay 
board of education according to their nature. They may be classified a3 
follows: (1) formulate, secure data; (2) suggest, recommend, propose, 
nominate; (3) decide, determine, appoint, decide appeals; (4) execute, 
supervise; and (5) appraise, evaluate. A brief examination of these duties 
will reveal the fact that 3 and 5 are the functions of the lay board and the 
remainder, of the professional staff. The problem then becomes that of 
properly allocating such duties and responsibilities between the board 
and executive of the administrative unit and the board and executive of 
the attendance unit, with the state education department participating as 
needed. For example in the selection of teachers the state department 
eliminates all possible candidates except those certified. Then the execu- 
tive of the administrative unit recommends three candidates for a position 
and the board of the attendance unit makes the appointment. Through 
such a procedure the local school would make the final decision but with 
the definite guidance of a well-trained professional executive. 


SUMMARY® 


There are two broad avenues through which adequate administration 
for schools in rural areas under modern conditions can be developed: 
(1) improvement of practices and procedures within the administrative 
structure, and (2) reorganization of the administrative structure to pro- 
vide a modern, effective educational program which is adapted to fit 
the expanding structure of the community. 

The improvement of present practices requires the formulation of 
sound educational objectives and the development of methods and tech- 
niques which will most effectively achieve them. The methods and 
techniques used must be adapted to the teaching of small groups in small 

3For further treatment of school district reorganizations see: 

Howard A. Dawson. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7, Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1934- 


United States Office of Education. Local School Unit Organization in Ten States. 
Bulletin 1938, No. 10. 
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communities. Experimentation, research, and professional training are 
essential if the educational program is to be adapted to the needs of rural 
areas. 

The reorganization of the administrative structure must give due con- 
sideration to the total problem of organizing effective attendance, admin- 
istrative, and state units. A sound administrative structure must provide 
for both efficiency and democracy of operation. An efficient program of 
reorganization within a state must include the following steps with proper 
attention to each: (1) formulation of the educational program desired, 
(2)determination of the administrative functions required to provide this 
program, (3) formulation of basic principles governing the erection of a 
sound structure, (4) the necessary research program, including state- 
wide, county, and local surveys and basic research which will contribute 
to the solution of basic problems, (5) formulation of the requisite admin- 
istrative structure, (6) enactment of necessary legislation, (7) the process 
of putting the desired structure into actual operation, and (8) informing 
the public concerned on each of the above steps in a manner which will 
insure their effective participation in the total process. 











Pupil ‘Transportation 


By M. C. S. NOBLE, Jr. 
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p- to 1869 the family rather than the public school assumed the 
responsibility of providing the necessary facilities for pupil trans- 
portation in the United States. In 1869, however, the legislature of 
Massachusetts passed the following act which, as Johns’ pointed out, 
established pupil transportation as “‘a legitimate part of the community's 
tax program.” 


An Act relating to the Conveying of Children to and from the Public Schools. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 


Sect. 1. Any town in this Commonwealth may raise by taxation or otherwise, 
and appropriate money to be expended by the school committee in their 
discretion, in providing for the conveyance of pupils to and from the public 
schools. 


Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. (Approved April 1, 1869)? 


This concept of pupil transportation as a public rather than a private 
responsibility spread throughout the nation. Although complete statistics 
are not available for the seventy-year period 1869-1939, it is clear that 
the last twenty-five years have witnessed the most rapid increases in 
provisions for pupil transportation. Among the factors which have caused 
these increases are the growing demand for improved educational oppor- 
tunities; the establishment of consolidated schools; the development of 
the motorized school bus; the building of improved roads; and the enact- 
ment of state laws for pupil transportation. 


1 Johns, Roe Lyell. State and Local Administration of School Transportation, p. 2. 
Contributions to Education No. 330. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 1928. 

2 Thirty-Third Annual Report, Board of Education, together with the Thirty-Third 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, p. 107. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Wright and Potter, State Printers, Boston, Mass. 1870. 
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BASAL DATA 


The magnitude of the pupil transportation problem requires data which 
may be used as a basis for constructive planning. Basal questions which 
must be answered are: (1) What is the present status of pupil trans- 
portation in the United States? (2) What should be the primary aim of 
any pupil transportation program? (3) What methods must be employed 
if this primary aim is to be achieved? 

Information gathered during the two-year study of pupil transpor- 
tation® which has been conducted at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the present status of pupil transportation in the United States 
shows that the great majority of the transported pupils ride in buses. 
On December 31, 1938, 86,099 buses were serving 36,336 schools and 
transporting 3,388,645 children over 1,224,279 miles of one-way route 
at an annual cost of $66,011,592.00. (See Table I.) In addition to the 


TABLE I 
ScHoo. Bus TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATEs, 1926-1938 
(Data as of December 31) 














Year Increase 
Item 1926* 19387 Number Per Cent 
Number of schools served........... 13,874 36,336 22,462 162.0 
Number of school buses............ 32,778 86,099 535321 162.6 
Number of miles one-way route..... 316,045 1,224,279 908,234 287.4 
Number of children carried........ 875,462 3,388,645 2,531,183 287.1 
ER nvandennedanewaemere $23,439,195 $66,011,592 $42,581,397 181.7 





*Figures for 1926 were taken from Bus Transportation, p. 72, February, 1927. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 
Figures for 1938 were taken from Bus Transportation, p. 53, January, 1939. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 

3,388,645 children transported in buses, there were thousands of children 
who traveled in horse-drawn vehicles, trolley cars, taxicabs, and on rail- 
roads and boats. Approximately 95 per cent of the transported pupils 
live in rural homes (both farm and village) ; the remaining 5 per cent live 
in urban communities. In urban communities, provisions for the trans- 
portation of exceptional children exceed those for normal children. 


8 Noble, M. C. S., Jr. Pupil Transportation in the United States. (Foreword by Frank 
W. Cyr.) International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 1940. 
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The primary aims, of pupil transportation should be to transport safely 
and economically the necessary number of children to and from school, 
The discussion which follows will deal briefly with the desirable methods 
to be employed if these aims are to be achieved in each of the followin 
phases of the transportation program: (1) State and local support, 
(2) organization plans for local school units, (3) methods of operation, 
(4) bus construction and equipment standards, (5) inspection and main- 
tenance, (6) selection and training of drivers, (7) routes and schedules, 
(8) transportation insurance, and (9) records and reports. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In the light of existing information, it seems fair to assume that the 
total pupil transportation program within any given state should rest 
upon the principle of joint support. In other words, both the state and 
its local school units should contribute to the support of pupil trans- 
portation. State aid for pupil transportation should be: (1) Distributed 
according to the equalization principle with the less wealthy districts 
deriving a greater proportion of the moneys necessary to support the 
transportation facilities included under the foundation program; (2) ob- 
jectively determined and in the form of a segregated allocation that is 
duly protected by adequate accounting controls; and (3) available for 
the purchase of buses (that is capital outlay) as well as for current opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

Local initiative should be protected through provisions that permit 
local school units to establish tax levies whereby pupil transportation 
facilities which exceed either the requirements of the foundation pro- 
gram or the minimum standards of the state education department may 
be developed. 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


The selection of the most desirable method of operation requires that 
each of the three following major methods of ownership and operation 
be evaluated in terms of the degree of safety and economy which it as- 
sures: (1) School ownership and operation; (2) contract ownership and 
operation, and (3) joint ownership with contract methods of operation.‘ 


4 Under joint ownership, the usual arrangement is for the schools to provide the bus 
bodies and for the contractors to provide the motors and chassis. 
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Although as recently as 1936-1937 a nation-wide survey revealed that 
only about 37 per cent of the school buses in the United States were 
school-owned and school-operated, the many research studies which 
have dealt with methods of operation have shown that school ownership 
and operation is safer and more economical than either contract or 
jointly-owned buses. In 1934, Engum,® after checking 245 buses in 
Minnesota on the basis of thirty construction items, found that the 
percentage of deficiencies (30 per cent) was greatest in privately-owned 
buses, next greatest (23 per cent) in jointly-owned vehicles, and smallest 
(11 per cent) in school-owned vehicles. In 1936-1937, a state-wide survey 
in Oklahoma showed that 60 per cent of the chassis and 49 per cent of 
the bodies of school-owned buses were in satisfactory condition, while 
only 54 per cent of the chassis and 28 per cent of the bodies of contract 
buses were in satisfactory condition. In 1939, Schmidt wrote:* “Field 
observation [in Wisconsin] would lead me to believe that 85 per cent 
of the school-owned buses are good or better, while about so per cent 
of the contract buses would be considered fair to poor.” Since 1925, 
comprehensive surveys in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Utah have shown that school-owned and 
school-operated buses are less expensive than contract buses. 


BUS CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


In April, 1939, one representative from each of the forty-eight state 
education departments and the United States Office of Indian Affairs held 
a one-week conference at Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
the purpose of establishing national and uniform standards governing 
school bus construction which would assure both safe and economical 
transportation. At this conference, problems of chassis construction, 
body construction, and bus equipment were considered in some detail. 
For loads of from twenty-four to fifty-four pupils, the conventional type 
of bus body was declared standard and to assure lower costs through 


5Engum, T. C. A Survey of School Bus Construction in Sixty-nine Consolidated 
School Districts in Minnesota, Table Il, p. 3. State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1934. 


6A letter to the author from H. W. Schmidt on October 10, 1939. 
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volume production, a schedule of body sizes, which limits each body 
manufacturer to not more than six sizes of school bus bodies, was adopted. 
For pupil loads of less than twenty-four pupils, “panel conversions” of 
standard delivery trucks and suburban models were recommended, while 
station wagons were declared undesirable. The detailed specifications, 
however, require that all-steel construction, safety glass, uniform color, 
and so forth shall be used for all vehicles. The legal adoption of these 
standards by the separate states, which is being accomplished at a rapid 
rate, is paving the way for volume production, thereby making possible 
the purchase of safer buses at lower cost. The standards adopted by this 
conference will require such review and revision as further investiga- 
tions and progress in school bus construction and design may suggest. 


PURCHASE, INSPECTION, AND MAINTENANCE 


Although available information concerning methods of purchase, in- 
spection, and maintenance is limited, the data collected through the 
survey of pupil transportation conducted at Teachers College indicate 
that safety and economy require adoption of the following practices. 

1. Purchase of School-Owned Buses: (a) Buses should be purchased 
on the basis of competitive bids that are written around state standards 
of construction and equipment; (b) the use of a single make of chassis 
and single make of bus body should be required within the local admin- 
istrative unit; (c) buses should be purchased from manufacturers and 
not built in school-owned shops or garages; and (d) spare buses should 
be supplied at the rate of one for every twenty buses in daily operation. 

2. Standards of Construction, Inspection, and Maintenance: (a) Iden- 
tical standards of construction, inspection, and maintenance should 
prevail regardless of the method of operation that is employed—repairs 
to school-owned buses in fleets of five or more, however, should be made 
in school-owned garages; (b) supplies (batteries, gas, grease, oil, tires, 
and so forth) should be checked daily; and (c) all buses should be given 
a thorough mechanical inspection at least once each month. 


SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS 


The careful selection and training of school bus drivers is fundamental 
to safe and economical transportation. With this thought in mind, the 
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conference on school bus standards adopted a committee report which 
recommended that the selection of school bus drivers should be made on 
the basis of character, physical fitness, age, driving ability, experience, 
and knowledge of the duties to be performed. The conference also went 
on record as favoring: (1) The requirement that each applicant for a 
driver’s position must present to the examiner at the time of examination 
such credentials as a certificate of physical fitness, the registration card 
for the vehicle in which the test is to be taken, a written statement show- 
ing satisfactory driving experience, and so forth; and (2) pre-service and 
in-service training schools for drivers. 


ROUTES, INSURANCE, AND RECORDS 


Safer and more economical routes may be achieved through the pro- 
cess of scientific planning. As a guarantee of scientific planning, there- 
fore, a number of states have adopted provisions which require that school 
bus routes be subject to approval by the state education department. 
Among these states, North Carolina and Oklahoma have developed par- 
ticularly effective techniques for planning safe and economical routes. 

Relatively few investigations have been made in the field of transpor- 
tation insurance. Recent investigations, however, have revealed that: 

1. Insurance practices vary with the individual state and, in many 
states, with the subdivisions of the state. 

2. In the average state, some pupils and some vehicles have excessive 
coverage, other pupils and vehicles have average coverage, and many 
pupils and vehicles have no coverage. 

3. In the average state, the state education department does not com- 
pile the necessary types of data regarding coverage, premiums paid, paid 
claims, and accidents. 

4- The extent of the differences found between the amounts of pre- 
miums paid and paid claims indicates the need for either a reduction in 
existing rates, or provisions for state insurance and/or compensation. 

s- A well-planned insurance program should give protection to the 
pupils, the district, the contractor and/or driver, and the public. 

Pupil transportation, like any other phase of school administration, re- 
quires an accounting system which will provide such data as are necessary 
for constructive planning. In order that adequate data may be made avail- 
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able, the various state education departments—under the leadership of 
Dr. H. F. Alves of the United States Office of Education—have recently 
completed a suggested series of recording and reporting forms for pupil 
transportation for the use of local school units and state education depart- 
ments. These forms are designed to provide the information necessary 
to develop safe and economical transportation programs. 


THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, it may be said that, although nearly three and one-half 
million school children are now being transported annually, the immedi- 
ate future promises further rapid increases in the number of pupils trans- 
ported throughout the United States. This prediction is based upon the 
following facts: (1) To date, each year has been characterized by marked 
increases in the number of children transported, the number of miles of 
one-way route, the number of buses, the number of schools served, and 
the cost of the service; (2) the large number of one-teacher schools that 
are still in existence will require additional consolidations, plus provisions 
for transportation; (3) in many areas in which transportation is now 
limited to high school pupils, provisions for elementary pupils must be 
made; (4) increasing traffic hazards for pedestrians, especially in urban 
areas and along rural highways, will call for additional pupil transporta- 
tion facilities; (5) as classes for exceptional children increase, additional 
transportation facilities will be required; and (6) in the South, facilities 
for transportation of Negro children are relatively undeveloped. 

The rapid expansion of pupil transportation in the United States during 
the last few years indicates that now is the time to give the program 
proper direction. The representatives of the forty-eight states who at- 
tended the school bus conference held at Teachers College have already 
set up uniform minimum standards which facilitate the safe and economi- 
cal construction of school buses. The two-year study of pupil transporta- 
tion conducted by Teachers College has secured much data needed in 
planning future programs of pupil transportation. Future conferences of 
national scope are needed not only to review the construction standards 
already developed, but to formulate policies and develop methods of 
operating and maintaining buses, laying out bus routes, financing the 
transportation program, and solving other administrative problems. 
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Occupational Adjustment of Rural 
Youth 


By EDWIN A. LEE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and HENRY B. McDANIEL 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A“ discussion of occupational adjustment in rural communities must 
start with the fact that a group of only about 4o per cent of the 
youth now in rural areas can hope to find employment in agriculture. 
Another group whose size is difficult to estimate, although it is certainly 
not more than half as large as the potential farmer group, will find em- 
ployment in what might be called the service occupations for agricultural 
workers—the rural storekeepers, the rural garage mechanics, the pro- 
fessional men and women who work in rural areas. Probably 40 per cent 
will migrate to urban centers in order to find occupational satisfac- 
tions and rewards in the complex business, industrial, and professional life 
of the cities. 

We face then at the outset the problem of the occupational distribu- 
tion of farm youth. It seems clear that basic to any realistic program of 
occupational adjustment of rural youth there must exist in every rural 
high school a well-organized, wisely-manned plan of vocational guid- 
ance, Such a guidance program cannot escape its twofold responsibility: 
(1) to examine the needs and opportunities in the broad field of agri- 
culture; and (2) to present accurately and intelligibly the opportunities 
as well as the difficulties which are involved in making a living in urban 
centers. 

The program of vocational guidance in rural schools therefore assumes 
a place second to no other phase of rural education. Essentially it is no 
different from the problem of vocational guidance in urban schools, but 
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its administration and actual practice require the highest type of imagina- 
tion and the richest experience which can be brought to bear on the 
situation. No one would claim that there has been any appreciable degree 
of achievement but there is unquestionably a growing awareness of the 
problem. The next decade should see remarkable strides toward a reason- 
ably effective program of guidance for rural youth. 

Following guidance comes actual education for the vocations chosen. 
The major programs of vocational education that have been offered to 
rural youth in recent decades have been those stimulated by the various 
federal laws providing aid for vocational education. In the rural schools 
these programs have been limited, in the main, to vocational agriculture 
for the boys and vocational homemaking for the girls. In 1938 the voca- 
tional agriculture program enrolled 246,213 pupils in regular all-day 
classes, and 42,900 in part-time classes.’ This is a 12 per cent increase over 
the enrollment of the previous year and indicates a continuing trend of 
increased enrollments each year since the beginning of the program in 
1917. The aim of these programs has been to provide farm youth with 
training and experience which would enable them to be successful in the 
practice of agriculture. That this aim has been achieved for those enrolled 
is incontrovertible to anyone who knows what has occurred in vocational 
agricultural education since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. It is 
not too much to say that this educational program for rural youth, to- 
gether with the work of the agricultural extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has contributed more to the real de- 
velopment of agriculture in America than any other factor. In this con- 
nection the range of activities of the 4-H Clubs and of the 5,468 chapters 
of the Future Farmers of America, an organization developed and spon- 
sored by teachers and supervisors of vocational agriculture, must be 
noted. These organizations provide opportunity for active participation 
in community landscaping projects, fire prevention instruction, discus- 
sion groups, speech contests, sports, play production, and other activities 
designed to foster the development of qualities of leadership, cooperative 
attitudes, vocational skills, and worthy use of leisure. They are of major 
importance in the development of an intelligent rural citizenship. Despite 


1 Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education for 1938. U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division. 
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splendid progress, the program of vocational agriculture has reached only 
about one out of four of the youth who should be trained. Further limi- 
tations are indicated by the fact that the program is not provided in many 
of the rural high schools. While in 1938 there were 6,906 high schools 
with vocational departments, the Office of Education estimated that there 
were 8,000 others in which departments should be established. 

Vocational homemaking programs enrolled 412,226 pupils in all-day 
and part-time classes in 1938. The purpose of these programs has been to 
give all-round preparation for homemaking in village and farm areas. 
Recent trends indicate that such problems as those connected with con- 
sumer cooperatives, family and social relationships, citizenship, and 
mental hygiene are beginning to be a recognized part of the program. As 
in the case of agriculture, the program has reached but a fraction of the 
youth who should be served. 

Inadequate as they are when seen as parts of a total picture, these be- 
ginnings in vocational education have contributed much toward the de- 
velopment of an adequate program of occupational adjustment. In the 
relatively few years since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law, thou- 
sands of young men and women have been trained and helped to estab- 
lish themselves in the basic occupations of rural life. In this record of 
accomplishment, there must be included also the development of the 
idea of organizing the leadership of the community into advisory com- 
mittees in the service of rural education. Techniques for making and 
using community surveys for discovering youth and community needs, 
for developing curricula, and for increasing community participation 
have been developed. All these must be expanded and fitted into the 
new community, state, and national program of occupational adjust- 
ment for rural youth. 

National trends and nation-wide movements indicate problems for 
study, but they do not locate and define community problems. Hence, 
the first move of any rural community that wishes to develop a valid 
occupational adjustment program must be to discover its own needs and 
possibilities. This can be done by a community survey to discover the 
interests, abilities, and needs of its youth; the opportunities which exist 
at present and the resources which can be converted into opportunities. 
Several surveys of this type have been made in the last few years, and 
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there is an increasing amount of literature on methods and techniques of 
making such surveys. References to some of these will be found at the | 
end of this article. Analysis of the data obtained by these surveys reveals 
conditions within the particular community and relationships with other 
communities with respect to such problems as population migration, 
training facilities, and employment opportunities and enables educational 
leaders to plan wisely. Rockland County, New York, is an outstanding 
example of a rural community which has made such a self-study. Its 
program of occupational adjustment includes counseling services for 
all of the seven high schools within the community. In addition to the 
State Employment Service, there has been developed an effective place- 
ment service for all local industries. One group of guidance specialists, 
employment interviewers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and health special- 
ists is organized in such a way that it can serve all the schools, There are 
special courses in occupational information for all youth and an attempt 
to interpret all courses in terms of their vocational implications.’ 
Each rural youth must choose whether he is to live and work in the 
home community or migrate to “greener fields.” The school must at- 1 
tempt through the activities suggested above and through individual | 
study and counseling, to help him choose wisely. Those who choose to 
go into occupations that are not represented in the community can rarely 
be fully trained in rural institutions. They will either have to learn on the 
job or secure training where it can be combined with vocational partici- 
pation. It may be that when state and national research has shown the 
way, schools or cooperative training programs may be developed for 
these youths at convenient centers. The local school can provide definite 
vocational training for the estimated 40 per cent who choose to live and 
work in the community. It may well be that this training will continue 
to be largely agricultural education as it has been developing, since there 
seems to be ample justification for the statement that the agricultural 
worker continues to be primarily a farmer whether he works with farm 
animals or with machines, whether he manages the whole farm or some 
specialized process. The major problem of providing for this kind of 
training is that of increasing the number and scope of vocational agricul- 





2“Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools.” Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, United States Office of Education, May, 1939. 
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tural programs so that all the youth who need training may be served. 
The facts discovered by a community survey should be pooled with the 
survey results of other communities to increase the rate of diffusion of 
worth-while techniques, methods, innovations, and adaptations through- 
out all the communities. It will probably be found that there are many 
opportunities in rural communities for these farm-reared youth that have 
not been fully developed. A recent study lists more than 100 such occu- 
pations, and cites an estimate of 150,000 people entering them each year.* 
Vocational education for all these occupations need not necessarily be 
carried on within the walls of the school. There is an increasing amount 
of cooperative training and supervised apprenticeship in industrial occu- 
pations, and such methods in agricultural education should be expanded 
to include training for many of these non-production jobs. 

The development of state employment agencies in connection with the 
United States Employment Service provides a nucleus for the coordina- 
tion of all placement activities, particularly those concerned with non- 
agricultural occupations. Employment service centers can be established 
in communities where there is sufficient volume of employment, and 
school authorities can develop effective ways of cooperating with them 
in placing youth in suitable employment and aiding in eventual adjust- 
ment. In communities where such a service cannot be established, the 
school must make every effort to place graduates in actual jobs. The 
point to be emphasized here is that this continuing process of guidance 
and training does not end until successful placement is achieved. 

One significant emphasis seems to be lacking, at least in part, in the re- 
ports of accomplishment thus far available. Agriculture is almost unique 
in that it is both an occupation and a way of life—at its best one of the 
richest ways of life open to a man and his family. There is something 
wholesome in living on the soil and working with growing things. Occu- 
pational adjustment of rural youth must not, in the search for mere eco- 
nomic adjustment, overlook or minimize these basic values. The story of 
Antaeus presents a fundamental truth for individuals and for nations— 
without contact with the earth we perish. Let us not forget it as educa- 
tors, or as sociologists, or as members of a democracy. 


*H. M. Byram. “Opportunities for the Farm-Reared Boy.” Occupations, Vol. 14, 
Pp. 114-121, November, 1938. 





Special Phases of Rural Education 
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igen foregoing articles have dealt for the most part with the conditions 
and needs of typical American rural education and country life. 
This article will deal with the conditions and needs of the chief rural 
minority groups in the United States and of rural populations in foreign 
lands. A brief description of the typical American farmer of more advan- 
taged type will serve as a standard against which to measure the status of 
these minority groups. 

Approximately thirty million people in the United States, one-quarter 
of our total population, live on farms in the open country (not in villages 
as in many foreign countries) and make their living by agriculture. Of 
this number approximately six million individuals are farmers, that is the 
heads of families who do the actual work of tilling the soil. The typical 
farm family thus consists of about five members who are white persons 
of European ancestry. They live in a separate household on an average- 
sized farm of one hundred forty-four acres, devoted more or less inten- 
sively to some special crop, such as corn, wheat, or cotton, or some agri- 
cultural industry, such as dairying and poultry-raising; but at the same 
time they do enough general farming to make some provision for crop 
rotation and to supply the family with fruit and vegetables. Typical 
farmers of this more advantaged group, especially in the Middle Atlantic, 
North Central, border Southern, and Pacific Coast states, are landowners 
or well-to-do renters with an annual cash income (in addition to food 
and housing) ranging in 1938 from $1,200 to $3,400. The families of this 
more prosperous farm element live in comfortable homes, use much 
power machinery both in the house and on the farm, drive medium- 
priced cars, own good radios, subscribe to a daily newspaper, take fre- 
quent short trips, attend numerous motion pictures, and send their chil- 
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dren through high school and often to college. In brief they enjoy an 
exceptional degree of social and economic security as compared with 
other groups in American national life. 
Not so, however, with the atypical, submarginal groups of our rural 
population, which include the most exploited, insecure, ill-nourished, and 
| generally miserable minorities to be found throughout the United States. 
Even the submarginal groups of cities fare better than these rural mi- 
norities, for urban-exploited individuals at least have contact with each 
other and some possibility of protective organization, whereas rural mi- 
norities are widely scattered and almost wholly unorganized. Moreover, 
these underprivileged rural minorities, taken as a whole, show an aston- 
ishing total—one sufficiently large and serious to challenge the ethics of 
many of our present economic practices, if not the very existence of our 
national life. 





RURAL EDUCATION AMONG MINORITY GROUPS 





Many different classifications of rural minorities might be made on the 

/ basis of the human beings involved and the type of environment in which 
they live. Both of these factors have entered into the following classifica- 
tion: (1) Appalachian-Ozark mountaineers; (2) American Indians on 
reservations; (3) Mexicans of the Southwest; (4) Migratory agricultural 
workers; and (5) Negroes in rural areas. 

Appalachian-Ozark Mountaineers. Best-known and most romantic 

| (if poverty can claim romance) of these several groups are the unlettered 
mountaineers or “Southern highlanders” of the Appalachian-Ozark 
region. About two million people still dwell in the relatively inaccessible 
valleys of these areas which embrace parts of eight different states in the 
Appalachian section, and large proportions of Missouri and Arkansas in 
the Ozarks. The origin, history, handicrafts, and folkways of these iso- 
lated people are well known. Not so well known are their poverty, illit- 
eracy, ill health, and generally low standard of living. 

Inadequately realized, also, are the baffling educational problems of 
this region. These differ not so much in character from those of other 
rural areas as in degree of intensity and number. They include the rough, 
barren land, the high birth rate and consequent excess of population, 
especially of young people who formerly migrated from the mountains 
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but who now find no means of livelihood either at home in the hills or 
out among strangers of the lowlands. Also included among these special 
problems are those of effective health education in a region addicted to 
midwives and patent medicine; of curriculum adaptation to short terms, 
irregular attendance, excessive retardation, and poor teaching; and of 
adequate support for schools in areas of low valuation, sparse population, 
difficult transportation, and general community ignorance. 

Indians on Reservations. Estimated at 846,000 when Columbus dis- 
covered America, the Indian population of the United States, living 
chiefly on reservations in the Southwest and following a mixed agricul- 
tural and pastoral mode of life, is now 351,878 and is increasing at a faster 
rate than any other population group in the country. 

In seeking to grasp the essential character of Indian educational prob- 
lems three chief factors of Indian life must be kept in mind. The first of 
these is that American Indians are a small group of people of primitive 
culture surrounded by a dominant, aggressive white culture of the ma- 
chine age. This raises the fundamental question as to the future adjust- 
ment of Indians in American society which is the crux of the whole 
problem of Indian education. The second factor to be held in mind is that 
most land on which Indians live today is of poor quality and extremely 
arid. Since land and its products are the only source of wealth possessed 
by Indians this factor is all important. A third factor which cannot be 
overlooked is the failure of the former government policy among In- 
dians, and the long years of mistreatment accorded them. Even the In- 
dian, however, must concede the vast improvement in the new reform 
policies’ now being worked out by the Office of Indian A ffairs. 

The problems of rural education among Indians include all those 
of poverty, ill health, illiteracy, social insecurity, and general exploita- 
tion and ignorance characteristic of other rural minority groups. Dis- 
tinctive and pressing among these problems are: (1) the cruel need of 
water for man, beast, and vegetation; (2) the need of better land and of 
land improvement and usage; (3) the need of development of all phases 
of adult education; (4) the education of women (including the im- 


1See the bulletin entitled The New Day for the Indians—A Survey of the Working 
of the Indian Re-Organization Act of 1934. Available at 10 cents per copy from Academy 
Press, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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provement of housing and of family life); (5) control of sanitation and 
communicable diseases; and (6) still further improvements in the general 
objectives, techniques, and administration of the whole system of educa- 
tion for children and youth. 

That these general needs and conditioning factors of Indian com- 
munity life should be reflected in the education of children would seem 
axiomatic; yet the chief criticism of public school education among 
Indians is that they are not—or not, at least, to an adequate degree. 
The present administration is working heroically for improvement in 
this direction but much still remains to be done. One handicap in this 
situation is the lack of suitable textbooks dealing with Indian experience. 
Another is the lack of properly-prepared teachers. Still a third is the 
lack of adequate supervision. These and a hundred other problems of 
special adaptation confront the educator who would secure effective 
results in the rural setting and retarded culture of American Indian life.’ 

Mexicans of the Southwest. Located chiefly in the Southwest, also, 
are the 1,422,500 Mexicans listed by the Census of 1930. Permitted to 
enter the United States originally as a source of cheap labor supply, and 
shamefully exploited for years in the fruit growing areas, sugar beet 
fields, and food processing centers of the West, Mexicans of this type 
have inevitably become a national irritant.* 

Next to Indians (illiteracy of 30 per cent), Mexicans are the most 
illiterate of all population groups in the country, showing 27 per cent 
illiteracy as compared with 16 per cent for Negroes. They speak a for- 
eign language, usually live in gypsy-wagons or hovels, are a menace to 
the health of the community, and disrupt schools by brief, irregular at- 
tendance, Such, at least, are the charges brought against this floating 
tural minority of population which is welcomed only so long as it can 
be useful, and toward which both white people and Negroes of settled 
community life show much resentment. This prejudice is so strong in 
some Communities as to necessitate the maintenance of three separate 
schools—one for whites, one for Negroes, and one for Mexicans. 


2Jones, Thomas Jesse, Loram, C. T., and Others. The Navajo Indian Problem. An 
Inquiry Sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 1939. 

*Reference here is not to the Spanish-Americans of direct Spanish lineage but rather 
to the transient field workers from across the Mexican border. 
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Most pressing among the many special problems of rural education for 
Mexicans is the matter of language. Migratory Mexicans are not only in 
close proximity to whites but are constantly meeting strangers. Hence 
their need of English is acute. This holds both for adults seeking work 
among resident Americans and for children who can make no progress, 
even during the short time they may attend school, without some knowl- 
edge of English.* 

Migratory Agricultural Workers. Peculiar to recent years are migra- 
tory agricultural workers, the two million “gypsies of the crops” surging 
up and down, back and forth across the continent in search of employ- 
ment and livelihood, A natural product of competitive capitalism, cor- 
poration agriculture, and the machine age, these unhappy migrants live 
temporarily in different communities but always outside them—outside 
the health service, outside the church, the school, and even the relief 
program. Many children of such families have never known the security 
of a settled home, while countless others have yet to experience their 
first full year in the same school. All, from early childhood, must join 
the ranks of field workers and contribute their mite to the family income, 
thus swelling the figures for child labor in a national total already dis- 
graceful. Even at this, family earnings are pitiful, averaging for some 
areas in 1935 less than $200 a year.” 

In addition to drouth, flood, and the use of submarginal land, an 
important cause of the increased number of migratory workers 1s un- 
doubtedly to be found in the workings of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (well-intentioned and helpful as it may have been for the most part), 
especially in the South where thousands of sharecroppers have been 
displaced by the reduction of cotton acreage and thereby “evicted” from 
such small security and comfort as they had formerly known. To these 
and other reasons for human displacement must be added the personal 
and psychological causes which sever families from communities, stir 
their desire for mobility, and beckon them to fairer lands beyond. 


4Reynolds, Annie. The Education of Spanish-Speaking Children. (In Five South- 
western States.) Bulletin 1933, No. 11, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

5 Lowry, Edith E. They Starve That We May Eat. Bulletin by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. Foreword by Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The educational consequences of this national symptom of migration 
are well-nigh calamitous. Under the conditions of migratory life children 
are exposed to almost every injury it is possible for the mind to suggest. 
Countless evils play upon their daily lives leaving indelible scars. Mean- 
while the public school, chief guardian of underprivileged childhood, 
stands helplessly by, unable even to reach these little victims of misfor- 
tune as they roll drowsily down the highway in decrepit old cars out 
of one jurisdiction of control into the next. 


RURAL ASPECTS OF THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Largest and most socially significant of all minority groups in the 
United States are 12,000,000 Negroes who constitute one-tenth of the 
total population. Of these 12,000,000, approximately 5,000,000 or 44 
per cent are urban (living chiefly in large cities of the North) ; 2,000,000 
or 17 per cent are village residents; and 4,680,000 or 39 per cent are 
farm-dwelling (living in the agricultural areas of the South). Thus the 
total rural element of this group (village and agricultural combined) 
includes nearly 7,000,000 persons concentrated in the southeastern states 
from Texas to New Jersey and south of the Ohio river. 

In every consideration of American Negroes it must be clearly recog- 
nized at the outset that the dominant factor of their lives is segregation. 
In no phases of human intercourse or activity are Negroes ever wholly 
free from this discrimination. It influences all their relationships—social, 
educational, health, cultural, recreational, even legal, and most serious 
of all, economic. 

Nowhere is the economic handicap of Negroes more apparent than 
among those who make their living directly from the soil. Of these 
882,000 families only 180,000 are landowners, while 700,000 or over 
80 per cent are tenants and sharecroppers. The meager earnings of this 
large tenant group as a whole are indicated by a study of Negro tenant 
farmers in Macon County, Alabama, in 1932, which showed that 61.7 
per cent “broke even,” 26 per cent “went in the hole,” and only 9.4 per 
cent made any profit. Among those making profit, the total income 
ranged from $70 to $90 per year. In another study the average cash 
income of the tenant families was found to be $105 per year, which for 
a family of five comprises a monthly income of $1.75 per person. The 
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tragic implications of these facts* in terms of disease, suffering, slow 
starvation, moral complications, and generally low standards of livi 
are obvious, especially when it is recalled that families of this type are 
very largely barred by isolation and local color-prejudice even from the 
benefits of government relief. 

As with other groups the status and problems of education among 
Negroes are determined very largely by the characteristics and needs of 
their community life. These, as indicated, are needs arising from segrega- 
tion, economic handicap, and ruralness. When reflected in Negro 
schools, these conditions, notwithstanding much recent progress, still 
reveal the worst neglect, the most unfair discrimination, and the most 
inconsiderate treatment of children to be found in any group in Amer- 
ican life. Negro children in the South receive a per capita expenditure 
in average daily attendance of only $15.41 as compared with $49.30 for 
white children. Their rural teachers, even with equal training, receive 
an annual salary of $375 as compared with $800 for white rural teachers. 
The term for Negro rural schools is three to six months a year; for white 
schools it is eight months or more. Because of irregular attendance and 
poor teaching, retardation in Negro schools is so great that 70 per cent 
of all pupils enrolled are in the first four grades, whereas only 50 per 
cent of white children are in these grades. 

But these figures for the South as a whole do not convey a true im- 
pression of conditions in the states with the largest and most rural Negro 
population. In order to get an accurate picture of the situation individual 
states must be studied, such as South Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia, 
where the relative costs per pupil in average daily attendance are $10.63— 
$9.30 and $8.75 for Negro children, as compared with $48.00—$44.65 
and $42.53 for white children. 

For these shameful conditions not only the South but the whole 
United States is directly responsible, since only the equalizing effects 
of federal aid to education can correct such evils. At this point and in 
plain justice to the South, the heavy child population and general 


6 Johnson, Charles S. The Shadow of the Plantation. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1934. 
Brown, Charles S. “The Rural Negro on Relief.” Opportunity, Vol. 25, p. 147, May, 
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economic handicap of this region should be noted. The weight of these 
factors is indicated by the fact that the South has 1,378 children per 
thousand adults in its farm population, while for the general urban 
population of the United States, where wealth is chiefly concentrated, 
the proportion is only 645 children per thousand adults. To educate 
this proportion of children the South had, in 1930, a per capita wealth 
of $1,785 which was not quite half the per capita wealth of $3,609 out- 
side the South.’ Even so, southern states, as stoutly maintained by 
Negroes themselves,* could certainly be more fair in the distribution of 
the funds available for school support; and those states of better leader- 
ship and citizenry are now taking this attitude. 

It would be misleading to conclude even this brief statement on Negro 
education without some reference to the great progress now being made 
both in education and in all aspects of Negro life. In spite of depres- 
sion, expenditures for Negro education have increased consistently dur- 
ing the last ten years in all states and cities of the country. Much new 
legislation favorable to Negro schools has been passed by the various 
states, and former legislation has been more firmly enforced. Public 
secondary education for Negroes has gone forward even more rapidly 
than for whites. Jeanes rural school supervision has been not only ex- 
tended but very much improved in both quality and direction. Teacher- 
training standards in both state and private institutions have been 
impressively raised and have resulted in some of the best philosophy and 
techniques to be found anywhere in the country. Agricultural exten- 
sion and other forms of adult and vocational education are now being 
greatly increased for the general Negro population, while colleges and 
higher institutions of learning are sending forth their thousands of young 
graduates to furnish the leadership and guidance so sorely needed. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Surprising as it may seem only five major countries and three smaller 
lands throughout the world are more highly industrialized than agricul- 


™McCuistion, Fred. Financing Schools in the South, 1930. Bulletin published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

8 Horne, Frank S. “ ‘Dog House’ Education.” The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 5, 
PP- 359-368, July, 1936. 
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tural. These nations are England, which is but 6 per cent rural; Germany, 
30 per cent; France, 40 per cent; the United States, 44 per cent; Japan, 
44 per cent; and Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Belgium, where forms 
of handicraft industry largely prevail. Aside from these relatively smal] 
areas all other regions of the entire world are more agricultural than 
industrial. 

For purposes of this discussion the rural population of the world will 
be regarded as of two general types: (1) Advanced rural population 
living in the more prosperous, progressive, and literate lands of Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
and (2) retarded rural population dwelling under a lower standard of 
living in the non-industrialized agricultural lands of China, India, Africa, 
Mexico, and South America, also the West Indies, Philippines, and other 
minor islands of the seas. The problems of life and of education in these 
first or advanced lands are very similar to those of the United States 
because their culture and rural setting, especially in the case of the British 
Dominions, are analogous to our own. Such being the case, this aspect of 
foreign population will not be considered here. Instead a brief presenta- 
tion of the extent, status, and problems of the “rural billion” constituting 
the populations of the retarded agricultural lands just named will be 
given. 

China. Farmers in China and similar lands live not on separate home- 
steads as in the United States but clustered together in small villages for 
purposes of sociability and protection. China, it has been estimated, has 
a million such villages with an average of four hundred persons per 
village. Of the four hundred and fifty million population of the country, 
about 80 per cent are said to live in these agricultural villages. “Com- 
monly speaking, each peasant family has five or six members, and lives 
on 3.5 acres in the rice region or six acres in the wheat region, scattered 
in four or five places. Even this little piece of land in most cases does 
not belong to the farmer entirely or at all. The family is lucky if it has 
an ox or a donkey to help in the work. It usually has a pig or a sheep, 
two or three hens, a few trees, and a corner garden.” ® 


® See article on China by H. C. Tao, in The Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, 1938. (Edited by I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1938. 
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Among the pressing problems of such families are heavy debts, famine, 
disease, ill health, and the desperate need of larger land holdings. Illiteracy 
is extreme (probably 70 per cent), with its related ignorance and distrust. 
To these conditions must be added the peculiar custom of ancestor- 
worship which greatly retards progress. 

India. India also is a land of agricultural villages; 90 per cent of the 
total population of three hundred million inhabitants dwell in centers 
of this type. Here are to be found all the problems of life and of educa- 
tion characteristic of other retarded lands, complicated by even more 
severe poverty and overcrowding, and by a rigid system of caste more 
cruel and deep-rooted than our own caste treatment of American 
Negroes. Yet these villages are all important for upon them rests the 
redemption of India.”° 

Africa. The population of Africa is conservatively estimated at one 
hundred and forty million people. Of these only the barest minority in 
the cities of South Africa and Egypt are non-agricultural or non-pastoral. 
Not only are these millions rural but the vast majority are primitively 
rural, battling against the invading influence and exploitation of a higher 
outside culture. In addition to sharing the other common ills of retarded 
lands, Africa is confronted with peculiar problems of her own. Two 
of these are pertinent to this discussion: (1) the terrifying fears, super- 
stitions, and cruel practices characteristic of pagan religion which make 
it difficult to initiate improved methods of agriculture or other reforms; 
and (2) the widespread custom of requiring women, rather than men, 
to raise the food crops, thus making it impossible for the women to give 
adequate care to the home and children with all the consequent problems 
involved in such neglect. 

Mexico and South America. Vast areas and millions of people in all 
lands of South and Central America are predominantly rural. In Mexico, 
which may be selected as typical of this region, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion live in rural areas and over 70 per cent of the people gainfully 
employed are engaged in agriculture. Of these, 66 per cent are illiterate. 
Here again are to be found all the typical problems of backward rural 
peoples plus conditions peculiarly Mexican. Among these is the great 


10See Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore in Reconstruction and Education in Rural 
India by Prem C. Lal. Allen and Unwin, London. 1932. 
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diversity of topography, climate, people, and culture, and the long 
tortuous history of slavery and oppression endured by the Indian 
population which still constitutes more than a fourth of the nation’s 
total. 

Similar figures and conditions might be cited for still other parts of 
the world, but enough has been said to show the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of rural life in all these regions and to indicate something of 
the characteristic problems of life and education under retarded rural 
cultures. These depressed populations in foreign lands, it will be noted, 
have much in common with the American minority groups previously 
presented. Hunger, misery, and disease know no barriers of boundary— 
not, at least, in the interrelated but still anti-social world of today. 

One favorable aspect of this situation may be noted here—the trial 
and error experience, as well as the later scientific practices developed in 
education and social work for the good of depressed peoples in one 
country, are suggestive and helpful to other countries. ‘Thus the methods 
of the thousand-character literacy program of China, the credit unions 
of India, the missionary relationships of Africa, the cultural missions of 
Mexico, and many of the varied experiences of the United States with 
Negro and Indian education in particular, are interchanged and become 
the common possession of all. 


Rural education, as envisaged at Teachers College, seeks to serve not 
only the advantaged elements of our progressive American rural popu- 
lation but also our retarded minorities, and comparable foreign groups 
as well. Within this broad range is included every phase of community 
living and learning next the soil—problems of rural life, both economic 
and social; problems of curriculum, teacher-training, supervision, and 
administration; problems of elementary education, secondary, and adult. 
These are but indicative of the varied tasks with which rural education, 
supplementing as it does all phases of education in general, is constantly 
confronted and concerned. 
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Leta S. Hollingworth, 1886-1939 


eta S. Hollingworth, who attained a position of preéminence as an 
L authority in the psychology and education of exceptional children 
during her twenty-three years of service at Teachers College, died on 
November 27, after an illness of a few weeks. At the time she was taken 
ill, Professor Hollingworth was busy with plans for the final year of her 
most extensive and significant study—the five-year investigation of the 
education of exceptional children. 

Professor Hollingworth was born in Chadron, Nebraska, the daughter 
of John G. and Margaret Danley Stetter. She received her Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the University of Nebraska in 1906, in the same class 
with her husband, H. L. Hollingworth, head of the Department of 
Psychology at Barnard College, Columbia University. Together, many 
years later, they were honored for distinguished contributions to science 
and education by their Alma Mater, which conferred on them the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Shortly after her marriage, in 1908, Professor Hollingworth began 
her graduate study in psychology and education. She received the Master 
of Arts degree from Columbia and was appointed clinical psychologist 
at the Post-Graduate Hospital, New York City, in 1913. A year later 
she joined the staff at Bellevue Hospital as clinical psychologist. In 1916 
she received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia and, on the 
recommendation of Dr. E. L. Thorndike, was immediately appointed in- 
structor in educational psychology at Teachers College. She was ad- 
vanced to the rank of assistant professor in 1919, associate professor in 
1922, and full professor in 1929. 

Professor Hollingworth’s first field of specialization was mental and 
emotional abnormality. In her approach to this field, she combined 
research and professional experience. In addition to her dissertation, a 
study of the mental and emotional effects of functional periodicity in 
women, she published many reports of laboratory investigations and 
clinical studies. She carried on her practice in clinical psychology in 
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hospitals and schools during twenty years of teaching classes in this sub- 
ject at Teachers College. She was co-author of an important treatise, 
The Problem of Mental Disorder, published in 1934. During a period 
characterized by conflicts and extravagance of theory, Professor Hol- 
lingworth’s practice and writings, distinguished as they were by astute- 
ness, soundness, and integrity of judgment, contributed greatly in bring- 
ing order out of threatened chaos. 

Upon beginning her work at Teachers College, Professor Holling- 
worth entered with her characteristic zeal and insight into four other 
related fields: the psychology of special talents and defects, the psy- 
chology of adolescence, the psychology and education of intellectually 
subnormal children, and the psychology and education of gifted chil- 
dren. In each of these areas she quickly achieved a position of leadership 
which she maintained until her death. 

In her investigations of special abilities and disabilities, Professor 
Hollingworth explored spelling, reading, drawing, painting, music, and 
other subjects. One of her earliest studies was reported in a monograph, 
Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling, published in 1918, and in 
her book Special Talents and Defects, first published in 1923, she pre- 
sented a comprehensive survey of the whole field. These two volumes 
and many other reports gave the clearest theoretical justification for the 
concepts of specialized abilities as distinguished from general abilities. 

The period of early adolescent transitions, physiological and psy- 
chological, appealed to Professor Hollingworth as one of special interest 
and importance. She offered the basal courses in the psychology of 
adolescence at Teachers College from the time she joined the staff. She 
has conducted many studies of her own and sponsored a number of 
Doctor’s dissertations in the field. In 1928 she published The Psychology 
of the Adolescent, which not only immediately became the standard text 
in the field but also established a new point of view. In this book, 
adolescence appears to be much less the inexplicable result of inevitable 
ebbs and flows of physiological and chemical forces than the intelligible 
outcome of efforts to solve tangible problems of adjustment. Two chap- 
ters, “Psychological Weaning” and “Finding the Self,” have become 
classics of psychological literature. 

Professor Hollingworth’s investigations established her early in her 
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career as the leading authority in the psychology and education of sub- 
normal and delinquent children. Her Psychology of Subnormal Children 
has been a standard text since its publication in 1920. She was responsible 
for the establishment of special classes for subnormal children in many 
communities and served as adviser to the officers in charge of this type of 
education in New York and many other cities, states, and foreign nations. 

The field to which Professor Hollingworth applied herself with 
greatest enthusiasm, however, was the psychology and education of the 
gifted child. Twenty years ago she arranged with Dr. Jacob Theobald 
and other officers of the New York City schools for the segregated 
education of a group of intellectually gifted children. She worked 
zealously with these pupils from the time they formed a public school 
class of pupils less than ten years old until her death. Articles, mono- 
graphs, dissertations, and books grew out of her work and that of 
graduate students who came to Teachers College to study with her 
during these years. Her book Gifted Children, published in 1926, became 
the standard text for schools of education. 

Recognizing the importance of her work with exceptional children, 
the Board of Education of New York City and Teachers College estab- 
lished in February, 1936, with Professor Hollingworth as executive 
officer in charge of research, an experimental school, Public School 500 
(Speyer School), for five years of further investigation. In this school, 
new curricula were put into effect and extensive researches were inaugu- 
rated under her direction. To these she devoted herself with enthusiasm, 
and completed reports on many of them. Her death came at a time when 
the most important investigations were still a year from completion. 

Professor Hollingworth’s work with exceptional children gave ex- 
pression to the fundamental traits of her character and personality. Her 
decisions and opinions were based on facts; she was opposed to all forms 
of educational wishful thinking. Although she was always impervious 
to the appeal of sheer sentimentality, she was capable of the deepest 
affection for human beings and intense devotion to human welfare. 
The subjects of her studies were never human guinea pigs to her; they 
were the individual objects of her deepest concern. She remained on 
intimate terms with all the members of her various experimental groups 
of gifted children, visiting them, encouraging and advising them, and in 
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a great many cases supplying tangible necessities for years of further 
education. She lived to see and help her earliest group reach adulthood; 
keen must have been her regret if she realized during her illness that her 
most recent group of more than fifty gifted twelve-year old children, 
gathered exclusively from poor homes, must carry on without her. This 
intense interest in and devotion to the living individual, combined with 
the clear-eyed vision of the scientist, accounts for the unique scientific 
validity and practical value of her contribution. 

Professor Hollingworth’s influence on the general pattern of psy- 
chological work has been as great as her contribution to areas of special- 
ization. When she entered the field, psychology, in the main, was a study 
of abstract facts and principles. One could read a “child psychology” 
from cover to cover without encountering a child or feeling the pulse of 
human life. For her, psychology became a source of tools, methods, and 
techniques for furthering understanding of a human being. The relative 
validities of traditional psychological abstractions, problems of mind- 
body relationships, and the squabbles among the “systems” interested 
her little. No psychologist of her generation has more clearly and con- 
sistently made his work a study of the “whole child.” During all her 
professional life, Professor Hollingworth practiced exactly what, during 
the last ten years, has been hailed as the “new” psychology, the psy- 
chological study of the individual. The general significance of the type 
of approach in which she pioneered is conveyed in the following state- 
ment by Allport of Harvard University, “If there are psychologists who 
in the face of this growing movement still declare that the study of the 
individual is not and never can be a part of science, they must now be 
left alone with their views. The psychological study of individuality 
is being undertaken with profound seriousness; no blind loyalty to an 
anachronistic ideal can prevent it. One may call it science or not science, 
as one chooses. Long before the method of natural science attained its 
commanding position with psychology trailing in its wake, there was 
an ancient meaning of Scientia. It prescribed no method; it set no limits; 
it signified simple knowledge.” * 

Professor Hollingworth’s inexhaustible interest in human beings 
coupled with her capacity for fun endeared her to people of all ages. 


1 Allport, G. W. Personality, p. 23. Henry Holt, 1937. 
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Her home has been called “The Civic Center,” “Hob-Nob,” “Central 
Tendency.” Her sense of humor was prodigious; nine out of ten of her 
social acquaintances declared her to be the wittiest person they knew. A 
social letter from her was likely to be a gem worthy of a gilt frame and a 
place among one’s literary treasures. Her circle of friends, particularly of 
professional women, was very large; her recreational interests were 
catholic. Her friendship, once offered, became a vital part of one’s life. 
Her friends were stunned by her death, as is suggested by an excerpt 
from a letter sent to the writer by a former student, long a friend of 
Professor Hollingworth and now a professor in another institution. He 
wrote: “ .. . my spirit has been completely crushed by the death of 
Leta Hollingworth. You know how truly she was my friend... . 
Knowing your own friendship with her, I know you will understand 
how terribly upset and demoralized I feel and my certainty that we 
both have lost the rarest friend any person can hope to have.” 

That Professor Hollingworth cherished a deep faith in the power of 
honest scientific study of individuals to promote human welfare is evi- 
dent from an address delivered to the Lay Conference of the Advanced 
School of Education at Teachers College under the title “What We 
Know About the Early Selection and Training of Leaders.” A brief 
quotation from this address expresses her philosophy so perfectly that 
it makes a fitting conclusion to these words of appreciation of her life 
and work. 

“All this knowledge has been gleaned since 1900, and it is a goodly 
amount. It is enough to modify education and social-economic procedure 
radically, if it becomes generally disseminated and accepted. These facts 
would be epoch-making, if applied to the limit of their power to apply. 
For a long time people will not believe them, will be afraid of them, will 
not know what to do about them, but in the end the truth will be ad- 
mitted and utilized, as everything is finally utilized that has power to 
bring order to human life.” 


ArtTuur I, Gates 
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DECISIONS AND ATTITUDES AS OUTCOMES OF THE 
DISCUSSION OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM * 


HIs study represents an attempt to 

determine experimentally whether 
information on and discussion of a 
social problem cumulatively contribute 
to appropriate attitudes and appropriate 
decisions. The social problem con- 
sidered was: What, if anything, should 
be done about Ohio’s method of releas- 
ing convicts from prison? The subjects 
of the experiment were 672 high school 
juniors and seniors enrolled in courses 
in American history, social problems, 
and sociology. Of these, 213 formed a 
control group. 

Individual measures of solution of the 
problem and of attitude toward the best 
parole system known were taken ini- 
tially, after the students had read a body 
of factual information, after the experi- 
mental students had discussed in groups 
of four and the control students had 
restudied, and after an interval of one 
month. 

Experimental materials and measures 
included a pamphlet of factual informa- 
tion prepared by the experimenter, the 
Remmers-Kelley “Scale for Measuring 
Attitude toward Any Institution,” rated 
free expressions of attitude, and a 
measure of choices of solution prepared 
by the experimenter. The good attitude 
was the average of informed experts’ 


scores; the good ranking of solutions 
was the ranking made by experts. 


FINDINGS 


The chief findings of this investiga- 
tion were: 

Both the students who read and dis- 
cussed and those who read and re- 
studied made reliable gains in ranking 
the given solutions to the parole prob- 
lem. The discussing students gained 
reliably more from discussion than the 
control students from restudy. Analysis 
of variance indicated reliably that the 
greatest improvement occurred when 
the discussions took place with com- 
panions having the best ranking scores 
before discussion. 

Both high and low general ability 
groups, experimental and control, had 
reliable gains in ranking score after 
reading. Both high and low general 
ability groups had reliable gains fol- 
lowing discussion but not after restudy. 
Low ability students gained significantly 
more from discussion than high ability 
students. Low ability students gained 
reliably more from discussion than low 
ability students from restudy. Other 
differences with respect to ability 
groups were unreliable. 

Both measures showed a significant 


*Witt1am M. Timmons, Px#.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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approach toward the good attitude after 
reading and at no subsequent stage of 
the experiment for either experimental 
or control subjects. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the attitudes 
of the experimental students and the 
control students at any stage of the ex- 
periment. No significant differences in 
attitude gain for the two general ability 
groups were found. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the research may be ap- 
plied to similar groups of young people 
considering similar problems with sim- 
ilar procedures. Pending further re- 
search, the results may be applied with 
the greatest assurance in the classroom. 
The area of the social studies presents 
the best opportunity. In that area con- 


troversial social problems are common. 
The facts can be made available, and on 
the basis of the facts the students may 
discuss and arrive at their own con- 
clusions. Such a method, analogous to 
the procedure used with the experi- 
mental students in this research, appears 
to be ideal for handling controversial 
social problems. The use of such a 
method in the area of the social studies 
appears justified on the basis of the 
findings, which show that those who 
discuss are superior in ability to arrive 
at the good solution and that the dis- 
cussion of the problem is particularly 
valuable to those of low general ability 
and to those with poor choices of solu- 
tion, but is in no way harmful to stu- 
dents with high ability and students 
with good solutions. 


PPV LI OLD? 


FACTORS AFFECTING TURNOVER OF TEACHERS OF 
THE ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN* 


— eeemeggary leaders have been cog- 
nizant of the fact that a great 
number of public school teachers leave 
their positions each year. They have 
also been aware of the tremendous loss 
and inefficiency which result from the 
continual readjustment which is made 
necessary by the introduction of new 
teachers into the public school systems. 

The studies on turnover of teachers 
of one-room rural schools, although 
limited, have indicated that the turn- 
over is abnormally high. Lack of infor- 
mation regarding factors which affect 
turnover has handicapped educational 
leaders in Michigan in their efforts to 
improve the one-room schools of the 


*By Henry A. Tare, Pu.D. Teachers College, 
No. 773. 


state. It was the expressed need for such 
information by Webster H. Pearce, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan from July 1, 1927 to July 1, 
1933, that prompted this study. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) 
to discover the factors which affect 
turnover among the teachers of one- 
room rural schools in Michigan; and 
(2) to analyze the factors in order that 
policies and programs may be estab- 
lished in terms of the findings. 

The initial data were collected during 
the latter part of the school year 1930- 
1931, and data sufficiently extensive for 
a check were also collected for the 
school year 1937-1938. The State De- 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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partment of Public Instruction and the 
county school commissioners were con- 
sulted and their cooperation in the 
study was assured. A questionnaire was 
sent to the teachers of the one-room ru- 
ral schools in twenty-five of the eighty- 
three counties of Michigan. This in- 
cluded 2,120 teachers, of whom 1,834, 
or 86.5 per cent, replied. These teachers 
furnished environmental, biographical, 
experiential, academic, and professional 
information. They told what they did 
the previous year; if they taught a dif- 
ferent school, why they changed; and 
if they were new to their school, why 
their predecessor withdrew. The rea- 
sons given for withdrawal were not only 
checked against information furnished 
by the other teachers but were also 
compared with reasons given by the 
county school commissioners. These 
commissioners also made out a rating 
sheet covering the effectiveness of the 
teachers in community relations and in 
the instruction of children. This infor- 
mation was used as a check against the 
reasons which the ‘teachers gave for 
their withdrawal. 

All data were studied in relation to 
turnover, and the transition from the 
particular to the general was accom- 
plished by the use of statistical meas- 
urement. 


FINDINGS 


The data show no significant difference 
in the amount of turnover as the result 
of place of early residence or place of 
attendance in elementary or secondary 
school. 

There is very little relationship be- 
tween withdrawal and either the amount 
of training or the type of professional 
school in which the teachers receive 
their training. Only one group, the 
teachers whose childhood residence was 


in the village and who attended a teach- 
ers college, showed withdrawal in the 
voluntary group to be significantly 
greater than that in any of the other 
groups. 

The study reveals that when teachers 
of the one-room schools are grouped 
according to sex or marital status there 
is very little difference in the amount 
of withdrawal. Only one group, the 
married women, withdraw voluntarily 
in somewhat greater proportions. 

Teachers who live with residents in 
the district rather than in their own 
homes show a larger amount of with- 
drawal which is involuntary. These 
teachers are more likely to be younger 
and teaching in their present postion 
the first year, which is also more likely 
to be their first position. The study 
also shows the relationship between 
withdrawal and years of experience, 
number of years in present position, 
and number of positions held. 

The future professional plans of the 
teachers show a definite relation to 
withdrawal. 

Seven out of every ten teachers stated 
that they withdrew from their positions 
in 1929-1930 for one of three reasons: 
they desire to teach in a school nearer 
home, they desire a change, or they de- 
sire a higher salary. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The factors which have been revealed 
as related to turnover are so numerous 
and varied in character that only gen- 
eral policies and programs can be sug- 
gested through which improvement 
may be expected. 

Leaders in country life and rural 
education, maintaining the importance 
of securing rural-minded teachers for 
rural schools in which “the teacher 
himself will be a part of the commu- 
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nity and not a migratory factor,” should 
make every effort to discover, develop, 
and utilize those environmental influ- 
ences which will be of greatest value 
to rural teachers. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ Cer- 
tification Code of 1937 has included 
many principles which should bring 
about improved conditions in many of 
the factors of turnover which have been 
presented in this study. It lists among 
its aims “the control of supply and de- 
mand in such a way as to progressively 
influence teachers’ salaries, tenure, and 
morale;” also, “to further professional- 
ism of teaching through careful selec- 
tion, functional training, and effective 
placement of teachers.” These princi- 
ples should be put into practice at once. 

Consideration should be given, as a 
part of long-term “program planning,” 
to that policy of the State Teachers’ 
Certification Code of 1937 which com- 
promises in the amount of training re- 
quired for teachers of the elementary 
grades of one- and two-room rural 
schools as compared with that for teach- 


ers of the elementary grades in other 
schools. The data of this study indicate 
that this policy of lower qualification 
makes teaching in rural schools a step- 
pingstone to other teaching positions 
and thereby contributes to excessive 
turnover. 

The State of Michigan, with its pres- 
ent program of financial aid for instruc- 
tional service, largely teachers’ salaries, 
should give careful consideration to the 
efficiency of this expenditure. In this, a 
plan should be included whereby the 
state and the counties would have a 
greater part in the placing and transfer 
of teachers as well as in adjusting their 
salaries to instructional needs and serv- 
ices rendered. 

The state, the counties, and the school 
districts which they represent should 
give consideration to establishing in- 
structional supervision through the 
“helping teacher” system as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of the teachers 
and thereby reducing the number of 
involuntary withdrawals, especially 
among beginning teachers. 


POLI LI OLD 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF THE 
USE OF THE PRINT SHOP IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
SPELLING, READING, AND VISUAL PERCEPTION * 


. PROBLEM involved in this study 
arose during the period in which 
the writer was engaged as psychologist 
i a special elementary school for mal- 
adjusted and dull normal children, Pub- 
lic School 75, Queens, New York. Here 
he was in a position to observe the 
therapeutic effects of individual hand- 
ling of children in a school having a 


* By Henry Hansev 
No. 776. 


registration of about 150 pupils of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age. 
There were three vocational shops in 
the school in which electric wiring, 
woodworking, and printing were taught. 
These seemed to be excellent mediums 
for developing pupils’ latent interests 
and abilities and for helping to elimi- 
nate unwholesome forms of behavior. 


RG, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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FINDINGS 


One interesting fact noted was that a 
number of children were showing im- 
provement in spelling which seemed to 
be out of proportion to the instruction 
given. Further, it was found that a 
considerable amount of time was spent 
by many children in the print shop. A 
study was made of results obtained in 
all subjects on standardized achievement 
tests during the three-year period in 
question. It was found that the children 
who spent much time in the print shop 
showed a statistically reliable improve- 
ment in spelling and also steady im- 
provement in reading, language usage, 
and word meaning. 

Four experiments, using specially pre- 
pared paragraphs containing key words 
with groups paired on the basis of men- 
tal age, educational age, chronological 
age, and spelling ability, indicated that 
children taking printing showed a sta- 
tistically reliable improvement in spell- 
ing above that made by control groups. 
It was also found, by the use of a study 
group, that the above spelling improve- 
ment was not a result of practice in 
reading over the material. A further ex- 
periment indicated that children using 
the regular curricular materials in the 
print shop also made reliable improve- 
ment in spelling. Some tendency toward 
generalization or transfer of spelling 
ability as a result of printing work was 
noted, but the results were not statisti- 
cally reliable. The spelling improvement 
was also found to be permanent learning. 

An analysis of the spelling improve- 
ment resulting from printing impelled 
the writer to examine the relationships 
between spelling ability, mental ability, 
visual perceptive ability, and spelling 
improvement. Statistical examination of 
these relationships suggested visual per- 


ceptive ability as a major causative fac- 
tor, but the results were complicated by 
other factors and indicated the need for 
further study. Another experiment 
showed positive effects on visual per- 
ceptive ability as a result of printing, 
but the results were statistically unre- 
liable. 

The effect of printing upon the tend- 
ency to make reversal errors was also 
studied. Several experimental results 
showed no tendency for printing to 
cause reversal errors in reading or spell- 
ing. A study of the effect of printing 
upon reading comprehension indicated 
that printing work improved reading 
comprehension only insofar as the ma- 
terial used for typesetting included con- 
tinuous reading matter; that is, improve- 
ment of reading in the print shop seems 
to be mainly the result of practice in 
reading the material. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the results of these experi- 
ments indicated that spelling is con- 
siderably dependent upon visual factors 
and that the print shop seems particu- 
larly adapted, as a visual mechanism, to 
the improvement of spelling. In this re- 
spect the conclusions bear out those of 
many other workers in the field. The 
study suggests that the visual perceptive 
abilities required in spelling and reading 
may be a result of habit training and 
that the print shop may afford the op- 
portunity of breaking down previously 
acquired bad visual perceptive habits 
and provide retraining. Further, the 
print shop may provide adequate mot- 
vation toward the learning of correct 
spelling. In conclusion it seems prob- 
able that the print shop may serve 4s 
an advantage in developing the spelling 
and composition work undertaken m 
the English classroom. 
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Notes on Recent Conventions 





























NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held in 
New York City November 23 to 25, 
was notable not only for the record- 
breaking attendance of English teachers 
from schools and colleges all over the 
country, but for the distinction of its 
speakers and for the seriousness and 
widely varied character of its dis- 
cussions. 

The general theme of the conven- 
tion, “Unifying the English Program 
for the Individual,” was clearly and 
specifically set forth in the presidential 
address by Essie Chamberlain of the 
Oak Park, Ill., High School, both in its 
underlying philosophy and in the par- 
ticular embodiment of it in that school. 
In the general sessions and in the nine- 
teen section meetings and group lunch- 
eons, the interpretation of this theme 
varied from emphasis on “unifying” 
(particularly on the part of represen- 
tatives from the liberal arts colleges) to 
emphasis on individual differences (par- 
ticularly on the part of the psycholo- 
gists and of high school teachers). The 
ideal of public education, to serve all 
the children of all the people, and the 
growing trend toward integration of 
studies and a breakdown of the lines 
drawn between subjects or depart- 
ments of learning, lead increasingly 
toward an emphasis not so much on 


the literary tradition as on the place 
of literature in the reader’s recreational 
and emotional life, and its relation to his 
interests in a vocation and in the chang- 
ing social scene of today. The humani- 
ties movement, influential in many 
colleges in the past few years, tends 
rather toward a concentration on the 
“great books” of the literary tradition, 
and on humane values that transcend 
the local or the temporal. These op- 
posed points of view recurred at vari- 
ous points in the convention; it might 
be said that the resolution of them 
stands out as the chief critical issue that 
was raised, affecting the curriculum at 
all points, the articulation of school and 
college, and the problem of teacher 
training. The first point of view, in one 
or another of its many aspects, was 
presented by the psychologists; by 
such speakers as Louise Rosenblatt of 
Brooklyn College, Frederick Bair of 
Bronxville, N. Y., E. E. Seubert of 
Maplewood, Mo., and many others; the 
second in a broadly cultural way by 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard 
University, and in a limited and specific 
way by Ford K. Brown in his defense 
of the “great books” prescribed course 
at St. John’s College. 

The convention was characterized 
throughout by keen interest in the im- 
plications, for English teaching, of 
recent thought in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology; by serious 
attention to technical advance in 
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such subjects as the improvement of 
speech or of reading skills; by rapidly 
developing use of motion pictures, 
radio, television, microfilm, and tech- 
nological aids. Its more professional 
deliberations were relieved and _ illu- 
mined by luncheon and dinner ad- 
dresses by Edna Ferber, Joseph Aus- 
lander, and Marjorie Rawlings. 

Ethan Allen Cross, of Greeley, Colo., 
was elected president for 1940, when 
the Council will meet in Chicago. 


ALLAN ABBOTT 


rar 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing at Kansas City, Mo., on November 
24 and 25. George Melcher, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, opened 
the session with a thoughtful analysis 
of citizenship needs. Sessions were 
held on consumer education, education 
against propaganda, the European sit- 
uation, and the utilization of com- 
munity resources at various levels. The 
presidential address, delivered by Ruth 
West of Spokane, Wash., explored the 
values of the National Council to 
teachers. The Tenth Yearbook, pre- 
sented at the sessions, is a discussion of 
“The In-Service Growth of Social 
Studies Teachers.” 

Two sessions were devoted to a 
recent bulletin of the National Coun- 
cil, The Future of the Social Studies, 
which outlines sixteen school programs. 
Roy Hatch, R. O. Hughes, A. C. Krey, 
S. P. McCutchen, Harold Rugg, and 
Howard E. Wilson are among those 
contributing to this bulletin, which has 
aroused wide interest. The National 
Council proposes to carry farther its 
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effort to reduce the increasing varia- 
tions and divergencies in social studies 
teaching in this country. 

Judge Florence E. Allen of Cleve- 
land discussed “The Constitution: An 
Instrument for Freedom” at an evening 
session. In line with this interest in 
civic liberties, the Research Committee 
of the National Council, of which 
Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa 
is chairman, proposes to gather in the 
coming months material on the de- 
velopment and present status of in- 
dividual liberties. 

The 1940 officers of the Association 
are: president, Howard R. Anderson, 
Cornell University; first vice-president, 
Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; second vice- 
president, Ernest Horn, University of 
Iowa; and secretary-treasurer, Wilbur 
F. Murra, Harvard University. 


Eruinc Hunt 


Gro 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-third convention of the 
American Vocational Association was 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., December 
6 to 9. Twenty-six years ago the old 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education met in the same 
city. Then there were about two hun- 
dred members; this time the secretary 
reported a membership of more than 
twenty-two thousand. Then a mere 
handful were in attendance; this time 
the actual registration was more than 
three thousand. Numbers are, of course, 
not a completely satisfactory criterion, 
yet it is significant that the roster of 
the program totaled two hundred and 
sixty-five names, including such persons 
as Paul V. McNutt, John W. Stude- 
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baker, Bess Goodykoontz, Ben G. 
Graham, Charles H. Judd, Major Frank 
J. McSherry, and L. J. Taber, as well 
as most of the recognized leaders in 
yocational education; that altogether 
sixty-three different meetings were held 
dealing with a multiplicity of profes- 
sional problems in such fields as agri- 
culture, industry, business, home- 
making, guidance, rehabilitation, and 
teacher training. 

Probably the most significant single 
impression was a composite which could 
be phrased thus. For the first time it is 
evident that there is promise of a con- 


certed attack upon the problem of the 
occupational adjustment of the out-of- 
school youth. Hitherto there has been 
a limited amount of cooperation be- 
tween the various agencies concerned 
with this problem. The National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps have had programs of 
their own and school departments have 
had little to do with such programs. 
The new attack indicates a joining of 
all forces to the one end, the most ef- 
fective occupational adjustment pos- 
sible for each youth. 


Epwin A. Lee 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


The Fireside Discussions for 1939-1940, 
supplementing the Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy held at Teachers 
College last August, will stress ways in 
which the schools can implement the 
democratic process. At the first meet- 
ing of the series on November 16, 
Superintendent Frederick H. Bair of 
Bronxville, N. Y., Superintendent Frank 
R. Wassung of Garden City, N. Y., 
Professors George D. Strayer, Paul R. 
Mort, N. L. Engelhardt, and John K. 
Norton contributed to a discussion of 
the topic “How Can Educational Ad- 
ministration Serve to Implement the 
Democratic Process?” Later programs 
will take up the question from the 
standpoint of the fields of science, 
teacher education, social studies, and 
the arts. The committee in charge of 
the Fireside Discussions includes Mr. 
Frederick T. Rope, chairman, Mrs. 
Ruth Wood Gavian, Mr. Edward 
Glaser, Dr. William L. Patty, Mr. 
Ralph C. Preston, and Miss Opal T. 
Rhodes. 


At the second meeting of the post- 
doctoral group on November 18, Pro- 
fessor George Hartmann spoke on 
“Newer Emphases in Education.” 


In October and November the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree was conferred 


upon the following students. (The titles 
of their dissertations are also noted.) 
Warren Dwight Allen, organist and 
lecturer in music, Stanford University; 
Philosophies of Music History, Ameri- 
can Book Company. I. Keith Tyler, 
director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Spelling as a Secondary Learning, 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. Newman Atkinson Wade, di- 
rector of student teaching, State Teach- 
ers College, Frostburg, Md.; Post-Pri- 
mary Education in the Primary Schools 
of Scotland, 1872-1936, University of 
London Press. 

The degree of Doctor of Education 
was conferred upon the following stu- 
dents in the fields of specialization in- 
dicated. Mary Althea Beery, director 
of elementary laboratory school, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa.; 
Teacher Training. Roy W. Bialer, 
formerly director of admissions, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill; 
Higher Education. Earl Hall, formerly 
assistant professor of education, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Adminis- 
tration. William Harold Loper, super- 
vising principal of the Honolulu Public 
Schools, Honolulu, T. H.; Foundations 
of Education. Vernon Nash, formerly 
professor of journalism, Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, China; Higher Educa- 
tion. George N. Redd, professor of 
education, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Higher Education. 
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The Seventh Conference on Educa- 
tional Policies, which was held at 
Teachers College on December 7, cen- 
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INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


tered its discussion around the general 
topic “How Can Economic Illiteracy 
Be Reduced?” At the morning session 
Professor Erling M. Hunt spoke on 
“What Is Economic Illiteracy and 
What Has Been Done About It in 
American Schools?” Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike discussed the topic “How 
High a Degree of Economic Literacy 
Is It Possible to Achieve in the Amer- 
ican People?” Following the two ad- 
dresses Professor Lyman Bryson led a 

el discussion of “What Are the 
Issues?” During the afternoon session 
the problems were discussed in semi- 
nars. Digests of the seminar discussion 
were given by Advanced School re- 
porters at a dinner meeting, and Pro- 
fessor H. F. Clark spoke on “How Can 
Economic Illiteracy Be Reduced? Some 
Immediate Next Steps.” Dean William 
F. Russell, presiding at the evening ses- 
sion, closed the conference with a brief 
talk. 

The committee on arrangements 
consisted of Professors Edwin A. Lee, 
chairman, Thomas H. Briggs, Lyman 
Bryson, Frank W. Cyr, and Josephine 
L. Rathbone, assisted by Mr. C. Elwood 
Drake and Mr. Philip Koopman, Ad- 
vanced School students, and a group of 
laymen representing various fields. 

At the conference to be held in 
the spring, lay speakers will have an 
opportunity to give their views. The 
purpose of these conferences is to con- 
sider important educational problems 
affecting public policy and, in addition, 
to afford an opportunity for the faculty 
and students of the Advanced School 
of Education to become acquainted 
with representative citizens of our 
community. 


Division of Psychology 


On November 16 Professor Irving 
Lorge addressed the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges on the topic 
“What May Be Expected of Admin- 
istrative Research (Educational Re- 
search) as a Means of Increasing the 
Effectiveness of Extension Teaching.” 
He also participated in an informal 
seminar on Evaluation of Government 
Information Services in which the 
topic “Research Findings on the Pre- 
dicting of Reading Difficulty” was 


discussed. 


Professor Lorge spoke to the Child 
Study Association of America on No- 
vember 18. His topic was “Intelligence 


Testing Today.” 


Prop 
DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor George W. Hartmann spoke 
before the Baltimore Public Forum on 
November 19 on the topic “Contra- 
dictory Features in American Public 
Opinion.” 


At the request of the Dies Congres- 
sional Committee, Professor Hartmann 
appeared before this investigating body 
in Washington, D. C., on November 27 
and submitted a psychological analysis 
of communist behavior in American 
trade unions and in educational or- 
ganizations. 
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Research Methods 


Professor P. M. Symonds attended the 
meetings of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology held in Wash- 
ington November 23 to 25 and took 
part in a round table on Certification of 
Psychologists. This Association is a 
new organization. Its Educational Psy- 
chology Section represents the first or- 
ganization in which educational psy- 
chologists are afforded an opportunity 
to work together for their professional 
interests. Professor Symonds served as 
a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Association, and of the Board of 
Editors and the Council of the Educa- 
tional Psychology Section. He is also a 
member of the Committee on Relations 
with the Educational Profession, Com- 
mittee on Professional Employment, 
Committee on Legislation, and Com- 
mittee on Psychological Service to 
Schools and Communities. 


Ura 
DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Public School Systems 


The annual Christmas party for chil- 
dren of the Administration Club was 
held December 19 in the Grace Dodge 
Room. A marionette show provided 
entertainment, gifts were distributed to 
the children, and refreshments were 
served. 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Conference, which was held in Chicago 
December 1 and 2. He also attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Cer- 
tification of Superintendents of Schools 
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of the American Association of School 
Superintendents, which was held in 
Washington on December 11, 


Professor Strayer has been appointed 
by Mayor LaGuardia as chairman of 
a commission to study reciprocal rela- 
tionships between New York City and 
New York State with regard to the 
financing of public education. 


Mr. George H. Geyer, who is a can- 
didate for the Doctor of Education 
degree in Teachers College, majoring 
in Administration of School Systems, 
has accepted the directorship of the 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
Calif. Mr. Geyer has held the position 
of district superintendent of schools in 
Westwood, Calif., for a number of 
years. 


Professor Paul R. Mort spent Decem- 
ber 1 and 2 in Chicago, where he at- 
tended the meeting of the Cleveland 
Conference. 


On December 8 Professor Mort spoke 
to the teachers of Caroline County at 
Denton, Md. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has con- 
tributed an article on the meaning of 
a liberal education to the 1939 Educa- 
tional Yearbook of the International 
Institute, which is published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 


College. 


Understanding American Business, the 
first volume of the American Youth 
Series, edited by Professor Briggs, has 
been published by The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Vocational Education 


Professor Edwin A. Lee took part in 
the programs of the Cleveland Con- 
ference in Chicago, December 1 and 
2, and of the American Vocational As- 
sociation in Grand Rapids, Mich., De- 
cember 6 to 9 inclusive. 


Grr 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


On December 29 Professor Ruth Strang 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
American Student Health Association 


_on “The Contribution of the Health 


and Physical Education Teachers to 
the Guidance of College Students.” 


Professor Strang has been reapppointed 
a member of the National Health and 
Safety Advisory Committee of the Girl 
Scouts for the coming year. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones enter- 
tained the Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration majors at tea in her home on 
November 26. 


Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott, author of 
Solving Personal Problems, was the 
guest speaker at the Student Personnel 
Administration Club Christmas party. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Roy N. Anderson repre- 
sented Teachers College at the Confer- 
ence on Opportunities in Public Service 
held in Washington, D. C., November 
10 and 11 under the sponsorship of the 


Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones spoke on 
January 10 to two groups in Wilming- 
ton, Del. One group consisted of 
teachers and administrators in the pub- 
lic schools of Wilmington and _ sur- 
rounding area, and social workers and 
parents who are interested in making 
a study of child guidance in the modern 
school. The other group was the New 
Century Club of Wilmington, which is 
interested in guidance as an aspect of 
community welfare. 


In the College and Alumni Notes sec- 
tion of the November Recorp it was 
incorrectly stated that Dr. Walter B. 
Townsend, intern in the Guidance Lab- 
oratory, is on leave from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. The item 
should have stated that Dr. Townsend 
is on leave from Butler University, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Grr 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Curri- 
culum Club held at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on December 2. His topic was 
“Some Fallacious Implications of Pro- 
gressive Curriculum Theory.” 


On December 28 Professor Caswell 
addressed the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Princi- 
pals at Syracuse on “Requirements of a 
Modern Elementary School Curricu- 
lum.” 


Professor Lois C. Mossman recently 
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spoke before the ninety-fourth meeting 
of the Institute of Instruction of the 
State of Rhode Island, which was held 
in Providence. 


On December 4 Professor Mossman 
addressed the Teachers Club of Canaan, 
Conn. Her subject was “Learnings in 
Creative Living.” 


Among the speakers at the coffee hour 
meetings of the Elementary Club dur- 
ing the past month were Miss van Reg- 
teren Altena, one of the students, who 
gave a talk on Java, and Dr. Caroline 
Zachry of the Progressive Education 
Association. At a special program on 
“Christmas in Many Lands,” students 
from various countries told how they 
celebrated Christmas. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick was the guest 


speaker at an evening meeting of the 
Club. 


The students and members of the staff 
of the divisional seminar of the pre- 
service group in Elementary Education 
held a dinner meeting December 5. 
Representatives from the central semi- 
nar, Practice Teaching, and the basic 
course in Curriculum and Teaching 
were present. The major problem dis- 
cussed was how to help students inte- 
grate their work both in the College 
and in practice teaching. The students 
advanced many proposals for improve- 
ment in the program for this year, and 
also for reorganizations for next year. 
Professor L. Thomas Hopkins is the 
chairman of a committee of the staff 
of the pre-service group in Teacher 
Education which has been assigned the 
task of formulating a set of objectives 
and a program for the experiment in 
Teachers College. 
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Social Science 


Professor Merle Curti gave an address 
at Queens College, Flushing, L. 1, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
Social Science Laboratory on Decem- 
ber 7. The title of his speech was 
“Uncle Sam as a Missionary.” 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., is edit- 
ing for publication the original manv- 
script record of Brook Farm, the 
cooperative community and_ school 
conducted by the Transcendentalists 
near Boston, 1841-1847. In addition to 
the official record from the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the volume will 
include a number of unpublished letters 
and documents from the New York 
Public Library and elsewhere. 


Foreign Languages 


Professor W. L. Carr read a paper 
before the Foreign Language Section of 
the Texas State Teachers Association 
in San Antonio on December 1. He 
represented the faculty of Teachers 
College at the annual dinner of the 
Teachers College, Columbia, Club of 
Texas on November 30. 


Professor Frank Callcott was a delegate 
from Columbia University to the meet- 
ing in Washington on November 9 
and 10 called by the State Department. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the best ways of carrying out 
the convention signed at the Pan- 
American Conference in Buenos Aires 
in 1936 providing for the exchange of 
professors and students between the 
ratifying countries. The convention has 
already been ratified by twelve of the 
twenty-one republics of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. The responsibility for 
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effectively carrying out the obligations 
of the United States in this respect will 
rest largely upon the recently organ- 
ized Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State. Some four 
hundred persons from all parts of the 
country were in attendance, represent- 
ing for the most part the administrative, 
history, and Spanish departments of 
colleges and universities as well as of- 
ficers of the most important institutions 
devoted to the furthering of cultural 
relations with Latin America. 


Music 


Professor Raymond Burrows was chair- 
man of the Eastern Province Con- 
vention of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity, a national honorary musical 
organization, held in Rochester, N. Y., 
December 1 to 3 in connection with the 
meeting of the New York State Music 
Teachers Association. Professor Norval 
L. Church, who is president of the 
organization, and Dr. Harry Wilson 
also attended the convention. 


Professor Burrows visited the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston November 27 and the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse December 4. On each 
occasion he addressed men students in 
music and held conferences with in- 
dividual students. On December 9 he 
spoke to the After-School Piano Class 
Forum in New York on “Group Piano 
Education on the College Level.” 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner and Mr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld attended the meetings of the 
committee appointed by the National 
Society for the Study of Education to 
Prepare a yearbook on Art in Educa- 


oli 


tion, held December 4 and 5 in New 
York City. Final plans for the year- 
book were discussed. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr was the 
guest speaker at one of the regular 
meetings of the teachers of home 
economics held in New York City De- 
cember 4. This was the third program 
given over to planning in homemak- 
ing education. The title of Professor 
Spohr’s talk was “What Makes Intel- 
ligent Planning Possible?” 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews at- 
tended the faculty conference of the 
Student Christian Movement in New 
York State held at Vassar College on 
November 24 and 25 and presided over 
one of the round tables. He was also 
chairman of the Columbia-Vassar Col- 
lege discussion of “Problems Facing the 
American Consumer” held in Kent Hall 
on November 30. 


Professor Andrews is vice-chairman of 
the National Council on Household 
Employment, formerly known as the 
National Committee on Household 
Employment which dates back to a 
National Conference on Employer- 
Employee Relationships in the Home, 
1928. The National Council, of which 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is honorary 
chairman, is ready to aid schools and 
other organizations in setting up train- 
ing courses for household workers and 
training groups for household em- 
ployers. 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond and Pro- 
fessor Cora M. Winchell attended the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
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in Washington, D. C., on November 15 
and 16. On November 17 and 18 Pro- 
fessor Judy-Bond attended in Wash- 
ington the midwinter meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Home Economics Association, of which 
she is president. 


Professor Judy-Bond spoke at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., December 9. She also visited the 
department of home economics of 


Michigan State College. 


Professor Mary Evans gave a talk on 
“Internationalism in Modern Dress” 
before the Home Economics Club of 
Brooklyn College on November 29. 


Professor Earl C. McCracken has re- 
cently been made chairman of the 
newly reorganized American Stand- 
ards Association Sectional Committee 
B-38, Standards of Household Refrig- 


erators. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
dressed the meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 29, taking 
as his topic “Bookkeeping—An Essential 
of Business Education.” 


Professor Forkner attended a breakfast 
meeting of a Teachers College alumni 
group at Jacksonville, Fla., December 2. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams addressed 
the New York State health and physical 
education meetings at Syracuse Decem- 
ber 26. On December 28 he spoke to 
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the College Physical Education As. 
sociation at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. His topic was “The 
Inevitable Necessity.” 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone at- 
tended the meetings of the Aquatic 
Forum at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on 
December 29. She discussed the topic 


“The Place of Correctives in the 
Aquatic Program.” 
Gap 
DIVISION V 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Mrs. Mary Breckenridge, director of 
the Frontier Nursing Service of Ken- 
tucky, was the guest of the Nursing 
Education Club at a tea held in the 
Grace Dodge Room on November 29. 
She spoke on the celebration of Christ- 
mas among the families of the Kentucky 
mountaineers and also told of some new 
developments in the Service, especially 
the organization of a program for the 
training of nurse-midwives for the re- 
mote rural regions of this and other 
countries. The Nursing Education Club 
is keeping up its custom of sending toys 
and other gifts to be distributed by the 
nurses of the Frontier Nursing Service. 


Professor Isabel Stewart spoke at the 
celebration on November 15 of the 
Centennial of the Lincoln School for 
Nurses, one of the pioneering institu- 
tions in the education of colored nurses. 
Her topic was “Next Steps in Nursing 
Education.” 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess, who 1S 
a member of the National Nursing 
Committee of the American Red Cross, 
attended its meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 24. 
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A review and a preview— 
A Charter for 


PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


By Lester Dix, Principal of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Everyone interested in apprais- 
ing school programs in terms of 
modern needs will find in this 
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